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the bread nobody can buy 


These are not “toy” loaves—not half-loaves. They are standard, 
one-pound, bakery-style loaves—from a bakery equipped with full- 
size mixers, dividers, rounders, ovens. 

Yet they’re not for sale. You couldn’t buy bread, rolls, cakes, 
sweet goods—or any baked food from this bakery! Its 
business is simply to prove the performance of Pillsbury’s 
Bakery Flours and Mixes under actual commercial 
bakery formulas and methods. Is there any 
more practical way to be sare how flour 


will bake up in actual use? 





PILLSBURY’S 
EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY 


1. Testing flour made from samples 


of wheat, helps to determine what 





wheats to buy. 


2. Testing samples taken several times 
a day from regular runs of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours, makes sure 
no lot is released for shipment until it pre-proves itself 


in actual bakery production. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











10 June 1944 


To the Men and Women 

of the Kansas City Plant 
Rodney Milling Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


I am pleased to inform you that you have won 
for the third time the Army-Navy Production Award for 
high achievement in the production of war materiel. 


In maintaining the fine record which first 
brought you distinetion, you have set an inspiring ex- 
ample for your fellow Americans on the production front, 


This second renewal adds a second White Star 
to your Army-Navy Production Award flag, and stands as 
a symbol of your great and continuing contribution to 
the cause of freedon. 


Sincerely yours, 


BsPPre 


Robert P, Patterson 
Under Secretary of, War 








The Second Renewal 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


6 November 1943 


To the Men and Women 
of the Kansas City Plant 


Rodney Milling Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


I am pleased to inform you that you have won 
for the second time the Army-Navy Production Award for 
meritorious services on the production front. 


You have continued to maintain the high stand- 
ard that you set for yourselves and which won you distinc- 
tion more than six months ago. You may well be proud of 
your achievement. 


The White Star, which the renewal adds to your 
Army-Navy Production Award flag, is the symbol of appre- 
ciation from our Armed Forces for your continued and 
determined effort and patriotism. 


Sincerely yours, 


MsPPye 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 








The Award 
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The Challenge Accepted 


i; is with great pride that we accept the | 
second White Star and add it to the Army-Navy E flag | 
waving above our mill. 

To us that star is more of a reminder than a reward. 
It challenges us to keep up the work, keep the faith, 
deliver the goods. 

Our first opportunity to manufacture “war materiel” 
was a sharp challenge. to engage actively in the battle 
of production. We were grateful to be one of the first two 
mills to get the Army-Navy Production Award flag. 

It was a matter of pride to keep up that production 
standard, improve it if we could. Six months later the 
award was renewed with the first White Star. 

With this second White Star we have an even greater 
challenge to meet. Every man and woman in this organ- 
ization proudly pledges continued high service. 


Ww ww 


THE RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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FLOUR OF DISTINCTION 


Like men, flour must perform consistent- 
ly and well to become “distinguished. 


l-H flour did not achieve its reputa- 
tion quickly, but through the years its 
name has been regularly classed as a 
leader in a great field. 


Such a reputation we protect in a 
simple manner: making the best flour 
we know how, day in and day out. 


Use Your Good Time on Good Products 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fe MILLING COMPANY 


ow Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ee 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery 
production in your shop. 


your baking 


of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Allti- 
tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 
bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, 
unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 
in all your bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- 
gins with the careful selection and master milling 


Sewing he Bakers of America for ouer 58 years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Saher. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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N every business organization there 
I is usually one official, consultant, 
statistician, economist, or whatnot 
who appears to be irreplaceable. Even 


the federal government, which is oft- 
times classified as the biggest business 
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extant, has one in the person of Robert 
Schafer, of the flour section, Office of 
Price Administration. A modest, retir- 
ing gentleman of few words, Mr. Schafer 
is always affable despite the fact that 
he delves constantly in the dour occu- 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... ee 


for 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


IRREPLACEABLE OFFICIAL 











My 


pation of figures, trends, outlooks, spec- 
ulations and all the category of economic 
jargon which involves the price of foods 
and other commodities. 

A veteran in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration—he came to OPA’s food 


Bread is the Staff of Life 
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(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CQ) 
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section in June, 1941—Bob Schafer is 
officially listed as an analyst in the flour 
section of the cereals, feeds and agri- 
cultural chemicals price branch of the 
Food Price Division, but actually he is 
the over-all consultant—when facts on 
all grain and grain products are in- 
volved—with his ready knowledge at the 
beck and call of Colin S. Gordon, his 
chief, and Allen Moore, the flour ex- 


ecutive, and others further down the 
line. 
Born in Marblehead, Mass., Mr, 


Schafer naturally gravitated to Harvard 
University for his adult education. He 
obtained his bachelor of arts degree 
there is 1933, and followed with two 
years’ study in the Harvard Business 
School. At Harvard Mr. Schafer de- 
cided that his life work would be grain 
and its products. It was while a stu- 
dent there also that Schafer did a little 
extracurricula work as a reporter on 
the market assignment of the Boston 
Transcript. He admits frankly that he 
indulged in ingenuous ways to make his 
market column sparkle by writing let- 
ters to himself containing queries and 
then answering them in the cold type 
of the Transcript business section. Fre- 
quently he would inject some unortho- 
dox views, much to the dislike of his 
professors in Harvard Business School. 
His identity, however, was never dis- 
closed, so he suffered no lowering of 
marks in his scholastic tests. 

Mr. Schafer’s first position was with 
E. A. Pierce & Co. in the commodity 
department as a grain analyst. This 
work led to market forecasts based on 
anticipated crop supplies vs. disappear- 
ance, which were distributed by the firm 
to the trade and other market interests 
throughout the country. To get to the 
grass roots of his job, the firm sent Mr. 
Schafer on an inspection tour of the 
grain belt, accompanied by Clarence 
Henry, of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Later Mr. Schafer was sent to the Kan- 
sas State College for a semester’s extra- 
curricular course of study, supplemented 
by a tour of the southwestern winter 
wheat belt with Ray Throckmorton, chief 
of the department of agronomy. In the 
third year with E. A. Pierce & Co. he 
was sent to Winnipeg on a two-month 
survey of the Canadian wheat situation, 
accompanying Prof. James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University. Considerable time 
was spent with officers of the Searle 
Grain Co., particularly Messrs. James 
Gilchrist and Stuart Searle. 

During these early years Mr. Schafer 
established relationships with principals 
of many of the larger milling and bak- 
ing concerns as well as with numerous 
smaller units. For them a personalized 
service was provided in connection with 
their buying policies and inventory con- 
trol methods. 

Eventually an opportunity was ac- 
cepted to extend this background of 
price analysis and supply-demand rela- 
tionship to a broader range of commodi- 
ties. This led into such fields as fats 
and oils, eggs, cotton, wool, silk and 
hides. He was associated for a time 
with Orvis Bros. & Co. and later with 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

With the .war approaching, making 
Washington the nation’s economic ccn- 
ter, Mr. Schafer, like many others, had 
a patriotic inclination to be of some 
slight service at a time when he was 
unable physically to join the armed 
services. He entered government employ 
in 1940. _ Unable at first to obtain 4 
18.) 
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FLOUR JOBBERS! 
ATTENTION! 


100,000 New 
Post-War Customers 








100,000 men in the armed forces are becoming EXPERT BAK- 
ERS. At war’s end many will enter the baking business—the gov- 
ernment will help them to get started. 


BE PREPARED for this tremendous expansion in baking. They 
will demand ALL TYPES OF FLOUR. 


A connection with VALIER’S assures you of: 


®@ Quick Turnover @No Excessive Stocks @No Tied-up Capital 


Valier’s offer you two KANSAS lines of 3 BAKERY PATENT grades 

each . . . STANDARD, MEDIUM and SHORT Patents . . . with 6 

bolder types of BAKERY Flours; 7 grades of SPRING WHEAT Flour, 

9 grades of CAKE and PASTRY Flour; 4 grades of CRACKER Flour; 
1 DOUGHNUT Flour and 3 grades of RYE Flour. 


36 DIFFERENT FLOURS FROM ONE MILL! 


Choose the TYPES and GRADES best suited to YOUR trade. 


Have them SHIPPED in QUANTITIES NEEDED for IMME- 
DIATE DISTRIBUTION. 


VALIER’S can supply them in ONE ASSORTED CAR. 
All grades can be furnished under mill or buyer’s brands. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name Of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Here’s a practical way to 
close 10% more cotton or burlap bags 


poli 
mini 


WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF THREAD cs 


the 
dire 
meal 
may 
lutio 
whic 
offici 
Here are the proper combinations: Pel 
maje 
p With 6 Ply Needle Thread, use 4 Ply Looper Thread and 
— thread is tune y nye = s. The mill With 5 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread + 
at can make a pound o hread sew more a a 
Le . ; With 4 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply L Thread 
bags is not only helping itself... it’s helping , d 2s sgn wigan whe eaten wher 


P i the 
bo the ‘war, With 3 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread - . 
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In buying Bemis Special Thread, you'll want to 
divide the order IN POUNDS about as follows: 


P ‘ . . ’ For the 6-4 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
If you’re using Bemis Special Thread and if, 25% Looper Thread te 


as a matter of habit or convenience, you use pies : 
h he ¢ 4 ta te i tn th For the 5-3 combination, 80% Needle Thread and stim 
the same ply thread in the looper as in the 20% Looper Thread year. 


needle of your bag closing machine, you can For the 4-3 combination, 75% Needle Thread and Garis 


save 714% to 12% of your thread poundage. 25% Looper Thread have 


port 
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fear 
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The extra strength of Bemis Special Thread And here’s your saving IN POUNDS OF 

(proved both by laboratory test and by the THREAD when you use a lighter looper thread: 

experience of hundreds of mills) makes it en- With the 6-4 combination—107%. With the 5-3 

2 . a combination—12%. With the 4-3 combination 

tirely practical to use a lighter looper thread —714%. Or, taking it the other way, you can 


for closing bags for domestic shipment. sew proportionately that many more bags with 
the same amount of Bemis Special Thread. as 
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A mighty smart economy, isn’t it? thon 
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BEMIS BAGS | : 


manc 


(5) 3 woul 
— 12.50 

We H There's E h Zs 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.. Hope There's Enough To Go Around ta 


erag 
As with so many other commodities these days, the supply of Bemis Special Thread of a 


has trouble keeping up with the demand, especially when so large a part of it still] 
is earmarked for government use. So... it may be impossible to fill all orders. have 
However, we'll do our best. And if all users of Bemis Special Thread will follow le 


highe 
the suggestion in this advertisement, the available supply will go farther. will ] 
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GUARANTEE OF PARITY TO FARM 
PRODUCER CREATES MAJOR STIR 


OPA Officials Discussing Proposals With Administration—CCC 
May Act as Purchaser of Major Commodities, 
Such as Grain 


: By JoHN CipPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Top government 
policy officials at the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration have been in consultation 
over price policies with administration 
policy officials and it appears that the 
apparently inconsequential amendment to 
the price control bill as- passed, which 
directs the executive to use all lawful 
means to return parity to farm producer, 
may provide the foundation for a revo- 
lutionary farm policy. Present plans 
which are being discussed by highest 
officials will authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corp, to act as the purchaser of 
major farm commodities such as grain 
and cotton and others. It is assumed 
that this purchasing policy will mean 
that this corporation will enter markets 
when prices weaken and attempt to hold 
them at or close to parity levels. In 
case of wheat, the CCC might enter 
present markets at prices several cents 
above the loan rate and maintain pur- 
chasing pressure in these markets until 
prices reached approximate parity. 

Broadly, the new farm policy would 
be to guarantee to all farm producers 
parity for their products in order to 
stimulate farm production for the next 
year. Government economists state that 
during the past year, farm producers 
have not been obtaining even. the sup- 
port price guaranteed by the WFA. 
Notable example of this failure was in 
eggs and in hogs. OPA officials now 
fear that unless forceful steps are taken 
to insure stable prices to farmers, next 
year’s production will drop seriously. 


Planners who are formulating poli- 
cies see in present plans a permanent 
and new farm policy which will act as 
a guarantee to farmers that they will 
obtain parity for their production. In- 
herent in this planning is the probability 
that this new program will foreshadow 
an entirely new concept of parity com- 
putation based on production costs rath- 
er than the present admittedly inaccu- 
rate method. Some of the planners 
think that this new policy should be 
made permanent legislation and _ not 
merely part of the wartime control. 

Primarily, the ,new plan is desig- 
nated to cover major crops such as 
cotton and wheat, but it is believed that 
it could be expanded to cover every type 
of farm production. Behind this plan- 
ning is the basic thought that present 
production is not more than adequate 
for present income levels. These offi- 
Cials believe that the government should 
be currently buying wheat to raise pres- 
ent price levels and to meet overseas 
requirements, 

Announcement of this program will 
probably be made with the signing of 
the price control bill, and it is believed 
that CCC officials are prepared to act 
immediately. There can be no exact 
estimate Made now of amount of grain 
which the CCC would be compelled to 
buy in major markets, but speculative 
estimates think that these operations 
might be limited to 100,000,000 bus. 
Under such operations the CCC probably 
would purchase 5@7c above loan prices 





Millers Bid Up for Strong Protein 
as New Crop Averages Low 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Concern about the 
low protein levels of the new wheat 
crop is not only directly reflected in the 
premium values, as buyers bid up for 
high proteins, but millers also are tell- 
ing their buyers about the situation and 
advising them to lower their protein de- 
mands in new crop flour. Most millers 
would like to plan on a mill mix of about 
12.50% protein for their bakery flour, as 
it appears now that will be the av- 
erage protein of the crop. However, some 
of the many buyers interested this week 
still insist on the higher proteins they 
have been receiving this past year, which 
tequire a mill mix of as much as a point 
higher. It also appears that the army 
will lower their protein demands to con- 
form with this crop, and certainly if 
premiums continue to climb for high pro- 
teins, the commercial baker will change 
his ideas to the cheapest protein level. 
The wheat in south central Kansas and 


in Oklahoma has been running a point 
or more lower in protein than a year 
ago, and Monday the second car of new 
wheat: received in Salina, where wheat 
usually is at least 12.50% protein, tested 
under 11%. 

On June 26 wheat of 12.50 to 12.75% 
protein was selling at 714c.over Kansas 
City July, and the scale above that was 
le for each 14% of protein. With this 
sharp advance in premiums, it is entire- 
ly possible, millers believe, that there 
may be little if any change in the sub- 
sidy July 1, whereas a few days ago it 
seemed certain that it would be reduced 
at least 6c. Buyers are aware of this, 
too, and this week, although inquiring 
constantly about prices, many of them 
seem to indicate that they may prefer 
to wait and buy in July. However, most 
of. the millers in this area rather ex- 
pect a buying flurry yet this week, re- 
gardiless of what the market. does; ’: 
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New Price Policy Upsets Grain Trade 





and continue buying until the price of 
this commodity reached approximate 
parity. 

It has been suggested that the CCC 
does not have sufficient funds to meet 
all the purchasing requirements which 
would be involved, but officials pressing 
this plan state that when the purpose 
of the program is revealed Congress will 
be willing to advance funds to conduct 
operations. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB AMENDS MACHINERY 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Amended sched- 
ules have been issued by the War Pro- 








_ duction Board for production of food 


processing machinery including flour and 
feed milling and processing machinery, 
bakery machinery and equipment and 
egg and poultry processing equipment 
for the period Oct, 1, 1944, through 
Sept. 30, 1945. The amended schedules 
prescribe quotas under Limitation Or- 
der L-292 without substantial changes 
from the schedules as recently amended 
to apply for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year ending Sept. 30, 1944. 
Air-conditioning units have been added 
to the dough handling category on the 


bakery machinery schedule with a quota 
of 85% of base period production per- 
mitted. Beaters have been added to the 
mixing category with 95% of base period 
production authorized. There are no 
other changes in the recently amended 
schedules. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








SALTVILLE PLANT GETS “E” AWARD 

SaALTvILLE, Va.—The Saltville plant of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works was award- 
ed the Army-Navy E at a ceremony 
held June 19 for high achievement in 
the production of war materials. Two 
of the most important products produced 
at the plant are caustic soda and soda 
ash. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING TEST OF COMANCHE 
VARIETY PROVES SUCCESS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A baking test of 
Comanche wheat, which millers believe 
may be a quality answer for the hard 
winter wheat belt, was made in the 
Campbell-Taggart Research Laboratories 
last week and, according to Dr. John H. 
Parker, the wheat improvement leader, 
results were excellent. Mixing time for 
the flour was somewhat longer, but bak- 
ing quality was good. 








‘‘War Grade’’ Lend-Lease Label 
for Export Flour Is WF'A Plan 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration is making plans to label 
lend-lease export flour “war grade” to 
protect the peacetime reputation of 
American mill products. 

Lee Marshall, WFA director, has been 
at work for some time perfecting the 
standardization of food export mark- 
ings. Recently announced was his plan 
for an American food package emblem 
in two colors to make clear the origin 
of all food shipments abroad. As part 
of this plan a uniform system of mark- 
ing was worked out for all flour shipped 
under lend-lease, each sack to show the 
particular of flour contained 
therein. 

In view of the large quantities of 
clears going abroad under lend-lease 
contracts this device was recognized by 
the flour trade as an important contri- 
bution to postwar maintenance of this 
country’s position in the export flour 
business, but the suggestion was made 
to Mr. Marshall that some further mark- 
ing to indicate that wartime merchan- 
dise should not be accepted as of the 
accustomed peacetime grades or quali- 
ties would be helpful. In consequence 
plans are in the making at WFA to in- 
clude in the lend-lease insignia the words 
“War Grade Flour” as a butt label. 

Notification of the new type of sack 
marking is expected to go immediately 
to the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and photostatic copies of the 
lend-lease label device probably will be 
in the hands of all bag manufacturers 
by July 15. WFA, it is understood, 
will specify its. use. on flour purchased 
shortly thereafter. 

The side label of the new insignia 


grade 








NAME OF 


PRODUCT 


WEIGHT OF CONTENT OR WEIGHT & NUMBER OF UNITS 
att eS oF 





Contract No. and/or other identification 
BLANK MILLS, CITY, STATE, U.S.A. 


Ss 


. J 











will be approximately as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, except that 
the grade specifications probably will 
appear over the circle and the mill name 
under it. Indistinctly shown in the en- 
graving is an American flag, within the 
circle. Repeated in reverse lettering on 
the circular outline is the inscription, 
“One of the United Nations.” The label 
is designed for printing in blue and red, 
thus making maximum use of the dis- 
tinctive national colors. The “war 
grade” label. on the butt will be in let- 
ters approximately an inch and a half 
high. 
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Enforcement of New Angles 
in Price Law Seen as Problem 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Although Chester 
Bowles takes satisfaction in the fact that 
a congressional majority has approved 
a bill extending the life of price control 
for one year, whereas previously the 
Office of Price Administration owed its 
continued existence to presidential ve- 
toes and simple extending resolutions, 
the legal staff at OPA is deeply dis- 
turbed over the serious impediments it 
sees placed in the path of enforcement. 
The new legislation provides that either 
civil or criminal defendants may protest 
the validity of a price regulation under 
which they may be prosecuted and carry 
their contest to the emergency court 
of appeals. Attorneys at OPA believe 
that under this provision defendants can 
successfully prolong litigation for as long 
as 18 months, while Mr. Bowles feels 
that if a defendant could show a court 
that his protest was sincere litigation 
might be concluded within two months. 
Enforcement attorneys at OPA, however, 
are attempting to design a new enforce- 
ment technique to short cut delaying 
tactics on part of defendants, it is stated. 

Another aspect of the price control 
legislation is contained in the appropria- 
tions bill which passed both houses of 
Congress. In that bill there is a spe- 
cific ban against the payment of salaries 
to officials who engage in the imposition 
of grade standards which are not those 
generally in use in an industry. During 
hearings on the price bill legislation, rep- 
resentatives from industry protested 
against the mandatory use of Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration stand- 
ards as the basis for price structure for 
processed foods. Industry representa- 
tives contended that AMA standards 
were not generally used even by army 
procurement officers but that army pur- 
chases were made to specifications drawn 
by the army. The insertion of this pro- 
vision in the appropriations bill is be- 
lieved to have killed off the intention to 
compel canners and others to accept 
prices based on AMA standards. OPA 
officials promised canners that their de- 


cision on AMA grade standards for the 
1944 pack would be issued over two 
weeks ago and since that time it was 
unofficially stated that OPA intended to 
impose the AMA provision. The deci- 
sion had been delayed as OPA attorneys 
were uncertain that they could sustain 
such a decision in the courts in face 
of the ban imposed by the Taft amend- 
ment last year. The ban on payment 
of compensation to officials engaged in 
imposing such standards as those of 
AMA is believed to put teeth into the 
Taft amendment. OPA attorneys are 
now examining the provision but have 
not come to any conclusion on it. 

The new bill provides for permissible 
loans on wheat as high as 90% of parity 
at presidential discretion, but it is be- 
lieved that there will be no change in the 
present loan rate of 85%. 

In the legislative conference a new 
provision was added to the bill which 
states that “the President, acting through 
any department, agency or office of the 
government shall take all lawful action 
to assure that the farm producer of any 
basic agricultural commodities receives 
not less than parity.” Conferees who 
were asked to clarify this provision were 
unable to state just what lawful means 
were available to the executive. One 
representative suggested subsidy pay- 
ments, but this course is believed banned 
as another section of the bill precisely 
bars use of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
or other funds except those already in 
use. The conferees encountered diffi- 
culty in compromising the Bankhead 
amendment and were at first prepared 
to return to their respective houses 
to ask further instructions. How- 
ever, at the last minute this vague 
phrasing was added at what appears 
to be a face-saving gesture to Senator 
Bankhead. 

The new bill bans use of all subsidies 
after June 20, 1945, and requires the 
OPA to notify farmers of new price 
regulations 15 days prior to planting 
of crops. Mr. Bowles admitted that 





WEA Still Controls Corn in 
New Order Replacing WFO 98 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Following ex- 
piration of WFO 98, restricting corn 
sales off of farms in 125 counties in 
five midwestern states, the War Food 
Administration announced issuance of 
a new set-aside order, effective June 
24, 1944, requiring elevators and others 
to sell all corn acquired under the ex- 
pired order by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., or its designated agents, to proc- 
essors designated by the CCC. 

It was indicated that under terms of 
the new order, known as WFO 103, the 
administrator will be: authorized to re- 
quire elevator “operators, or .other. per- 
sons, to set aside any other corn hée-may 
designate’ for sale to authorized pur- 
chasers, if and- when..such action is de- 
termined to be necessary. 


Deliveries of corn and contracts made 
by farmers during the effective period 
of WFO 98 give reasonable assurance 





of sufficient corn to keep war-essential 
processing plants in operation until the 
next corn crop is available, WFA said. 

Announcement was also made of ex- 
tension of the period for signing corn 
delivery contracts to July 8, 1944, for 
the benefit of farmers who have verbally 
pledged corn to the government, but 
have not yet delivered or signed con- 
tracts to deliver. 

The WFA will.continue to provide 
shelling and transportation services to 
persons already. contracted or pledged 
to sell corn to the government, it was 
announced, 

Meanwhile,» usually well informed 
sources mention. the possibility of the is- 
suance of another corn set-aside order 
similar to the 80 and: 60% set-asides, 
only this time on a nation-wide basis 
instead of limited to 125 counties, as 
previously. 





OPA had been at fault in the delays 
which had accompanied issuance of regu- 
lations in the past and that these delays 
provoked requests for exemption after 
portions of a crop had moved exempt 
from price control. This mandatory pro- 
vision for 15 days’ previous notification 
will act as a spur to his agency, Mr. 
Bowles stated. This provision does not 
apply to 1944 crops, however. 

Punitive enforcement provisions of the 
old act were amended to reduce damage 
for overcharges to not more than $25 or 
amount of the overcharge if reasonable 
efforts to comply are shown. Judicial 
review of ration order suspension actions 
is provided in the new bill. 


<> 
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All the amendments which were gen- 
erally designed to return parity to pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities, the 
Pace and Kleberg amendments, were dis- 
carded by the conference committee 
early in their considerations, following 
vigorous protests by industry to Con- 
gress. The Bankhead parity loan pro- 
vision for cotton at 95% was amended 
to 9214,%, an increase of 21/4,% from the 
current rate. 

During the conference discussions, 
OPA strategy was directed at compro- 
mise on disputed amendments such as 
the Pace and others, although trained 
observers of legislative processes be- 
lieved that OPA could.have won all 
along the line if it had shown fight. 

One point on which OPA was sus- 
tained was the acceptance of the amend- 
ment which permits the price adminis- 
trator to intervene in retail violations 
when the actual customer has failed to 
take action after 30 days. 





ABA GOVERNORS REVIEW POSTWAR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING PROPOSAL 


contamina 


American Bakers Association Studies Plan for Holding Sales Vol- 
ume in Peace—Further Analysis of Problem Scheduled— 
Committee Named for State Enrichment Legislation Work 


Cuicaco, I1nn.—A proposal for a post- 
war national advertising campaign on 
enriched bread was submitted by the 
Baking Industry Planning Committee to 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, June 22. The presentation, 
made by Young & Rubicam, an agency 
employed by the committee to survey 
the industry and make recommendations, 
suggested what steps might be taken to 
hold the wartime volume of sales during 
conditions of peace. 

While no definite decision was made 
by the governors, the board favored con- 
tinuing studies of the subject by the 
committee and suggested that companion 
plans for postwar national advertising 
be prepared for other bakery products. 

The planning committee also re- 
viewed their further studies on the pos- 
sibilities of retaining the helpful provi- 
sions of War Food Order No. 1 and 
Office of Defense Transportation Order 
No. 17. However, opinions among the 
governors and in the industry as to some 
aspects of the program, as well as just 
how these benefits may be continued, 
prompted the governors’ decision to re- 
quest the planning committee to continue 
their studies without recommendations at 
this time on controversial subjects. 

The Baking Industry Planning Com- 
mittee received a unanimous ‘vote of 
thanks and appreciation by the gov- 
ernors for what they have done so far 
in the face of, at times, discouragingly 
meager response from the industry con- 
cerning the vital subjects they are study- 
ing. 

Prospects. for state enrichment legis- 
lation. were discussed and a copy of a 
proposed. model state enrichment bill 
was presented to the governors. A. spe- 
cial. committee, of which C. J.. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Chicago, is chairman, was 
named to co-operate with state nutri- 
tion groups and their proposals for. state 
enrichment legislation. 

A strong resolution was adopted sup- 


porting the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee’s request to the War Food 
Administration and Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that bakers be granted a 
95% quota on the 1941 sugar base before 
any extra allotment of sugar is ap- 
proved for nonfood uses. 

Need for all available transportation 
equipment for quick moving of armed 
forces and war casualties may become such 
a major problem that a review of the type 
of national conference to be held next 
fall seemed desirable. This prompted a 
decision to canvass the membership at 
once on this subject. 

The need for qualified and experienced 
men from the baking industry to serve 
in Washington positions was cited. Dis- 
cussing this fact, ABA President John 
T. McCarthy said: 

“The industry as a whole does not 
have a sufficient number of representa- 
tives in government agencies. Bearing 
in mind its size, compared with other 
food industries, the baking industry is 
not proportionately represented in the 
agencies of Washington and in the re- 
gional offices of the agencies, either as 
employees or consultants or members of 
panels. 

“Things in government won’t change 
for the better for bakers as long as the 
people back home just look on as arm- 
chair critics. If bakers want to guide 
their future, they must stop sniping from 
the side lines as if this were somebody 
else’s show. 

“In an industry which prides itself on 
its size and on employing some 250,000 
workers, it should certainly be possible 
to release such a small number as one 
tenth of 1% for service in government, 


‘either for periods of six months at a 


time or for prearranged number of 
weeks out of each month.” 

Secretary Tom Smith reported ABA 
membership at an all-time high of 1,850 
plants, comprising 5,708 ovens, a con- 
sistent growth both in number of plants 
and in ovens. 
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Bookings Average 52 Days on Nov. 30 





DSC REVEALS POSITION OF MILLS’ 
UNFILLED ORDERS UNDER SUBSIDY 


ickcsnalllcaiacioas 


Only 6.6% of Capacity Booked Beyond 90 Days at Inception of 
Government Payment Program, Agency Figures 
Show—Half Less Than 50 Days 


Wasuincoron, D. C.—The weighted av- 
erage of the unfilled orders of the mill- 
ing industry on Nov. 30, 1943, when the 
subsidy program was instituted, was 
only 52 days’ operations, the Defense 
Supplies- Corp. has revealed. The fig- 
ures were made public at the request of 
the Millers National Federation as a 
result of the appeal of a millers’ com- 
mittee to the DSC to equalize the posi- 
tion of mills with low unfilled order bal- 
ances. 


The ceiling and subsidy committee of 
the Millers National Federation had 
asked for an amendment of the regula- 
tions which would in effect give all 
mills the equivalent of a 90-day un- 
filled balance, pointing out that the pres- 
ent subsidy provisions discriminate in 
sales against mills with small unfilled 
totals. 

The figures released by the DSC tend 
to support the position of that agency in 
refusing the millers’ request for relaxa- 
tion of the unfilled order rule. They 
show that only 13 mills, representing 
6.6% of the industry capacity, had an 
unfilled order balance of 90 days or 
more, and that over half of the milling 
industry in numbers and capacity had 
unfilled balances of less than 50 days’ 





* RESIGNS * 





Philip R. O’Brien has tendered his 
resignation as president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, effective July 1, 1944. 
Mr. O’Brien was in the middle of his 
fourth successive term as head of the ex- 
change, and has the distinction of being 
the only member of the Board of Trade 
who has been so honored. He will devote 
his time to the management of two large 
farms which he operates. He will be 
succeeded by Harry C. Schaack, Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., first vice president 
of the exchange. ; 


operations when the subsidy program 
started. The average for all mills with 
unfilled balances registered with the 
DSC, weighted by capacity, was only 
52 days’ operations. 

The figures given by the subsidy 
agency appear in a box in an adjoining 
column. 

About half of the mills registered, 
representing 20% of the total capacity, 
had unfilled bookings of 30 days or less 
at the start of the program. This group, 
naturally, included most of the mills 
with smaller capacities. 

Some of the big mills apparently were 
grouped around the 80- to 82-day book- 
ing level and a second group around the 
50- to 60-day point. Mills of medium 
size apparently made up the bulk of 
those at the highest levels. 

The DSC statement showed that only 
3.9% of the registered capacity was 
booked for 100 days or more, 20.9% for 
80 days or more, and 30.1% for 60 days 
or more. 

The figures also revealed that only a 
small portion of the 853 milling firms 
which report monthly to the Bureau of 
the Census have unfilled order balances 
registered with the DSC. A total of 
256 companies were registered, or 30% 
of the total, but these firms represented 
91% of the capacity of mills reporting 
monthly to the census bureau and ac- 
count for nearly all the flour output. 
Presumably, the remainder of the mills 
are registered under the alternate meth- 
od for small mills which allows them 
to collect subsidy payments on wheat 
in the month following the grind. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Flour Stockpile Not 
Planned This Year 
By UNRRBRA Officials 


Wasuincton, D. C.—It is the belief 
here that flour and food purchases for 
the account of the United Nations Re- 
habilitation and Relief Administration 
will continue on a limited scale for the 
remainder of the calendar year. 
UNRRA officials here state that flour 
purchases will be made from stocks on 
hand as needed and there will be no 
need for stockpiling of flour in this 
country. 

The UNRRA flour purchasing pro- 
gram for liberated nations is still a 
subject for speculation rather than pre- 
cise information concerning require- 
ments. The rehabilitation agency will 
provide only the difference between local 
production in the liberated areas and the 
total flour requirements necessary to sus- 
tain liberated populations at reasonable 
subsistence standards. 

Current operations of UNRRA. are 





‘limited to aid granted to a small seg- 


ment of the population in North. Africa. 











Mills’ Unfilled Order Balanees 
November 30, 1943 

‘ a Daily Rated Per Cent of Cumulative 

cath Ey * , «hg —— —— Registered 
Over 100 ...... 7 40,716 3.9 ) 
90-100 ......... 6 28,000 2.7 6.6 
Beare. 4 19,650 1.9 8.5 
RPE ERaele: 6 125,450 12.0 20.5 
ed 15 62,856 6.0 26.5 
Ee 9 37,980 3.6 30.1 
Sees 22 205,520 19.7 49.8 
OR RES. 29 164,354 15.7 65.5 
OM e255 os4 28 145,545 13.9 79.4 
<a 130 215,135 20.6 100.0 
Total 256 1,045,206 100.0 100.0 

















In Europe, military forces will provide 
relief needs of the population during 
the period of military occupation. The 
army relief program is using funds 
made available for these purposes by 
Congress. Congress recently voted $450,- 
000,000 for direct use by UNRRA and 
approved an additional allotment of 
$350,000,000, subject to certain condi- 
tions. These funds constitute the appro- 
priations of the United States to the 
rehabilitation program, and will be sup- 
plemented by contributions from other 
nations. 

The development of any large scale 
purchasing program depends, of course, 
upon the success of military operations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mexican Flour Piles 
Up at Border Points 


An accumulation of flour at the border 
has resulted from the quick shipping in- 
structions given by the Mexican buying 
agency on the flour they bought recently. 
The Mexican agency inquired for more 
flour from millers last week in the Tex- 
as-Oklahoma region, but very little was 
sold, it is believed. 





¥ ¥ 


Fort WortH, Texas.—It is believed 
that the Mexican government bought 1,- 
750,000 bus wheat from American ex- 
porters last week for November-Decem- 
ber shipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIFTY ATTEND SPRING WHEAT 
MILLERS’ PARTY AT WINONA 
About 50 millers and grain men at- 
tended the annual golf outing at the 
Winona (Minn.) Country Club, June 20, 
at which Frank J. Allen, of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, was _ host. 
In the 18-hole golf competition, prizes 
were won by E. J. Quinn, of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Ens. Joseph Colton, recent Annapo- 
lis graduate, who was a guest at the 
party. In addition to millers from the 
Twin Cities and southern Minnesota, there 
were several guests from Chicago, in- 
cluding Herman Steen, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, and 
Floyd Keepers, of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


GOVERNMENT APPEALS 
MILLERS’ ACQUITTAL 


Department of Justice Asks Federal 
Judge to Rescind His Decision and 
Reinstate Jury’s Verdict 


Cuicaco, Itt.— The Department of 
Justice last week filed in Federal Court 
a petition asking Judge Philip L. Sul- 
livan to rescind his order of June 14 
setting aside a jury verdict of guilty in 
the government’s anti-trust case against 
15 flour milling companies, 11 millers 
and the Millers’ National Federation. 

The government’s attorneys, in their 
petition, asked Judge Sullivan to enter 
a judgment in line with the jury’s ver- 
dict or to grant a new trial. 

At a hearing on the petition June 26 
Judge Sullivan remarked that the ques- 
tion at issue was whether he had au- 
thority to set aside the jury’s verdict. 
It was intimated that an amended peti- 
tion would be filed by the government 
attorneys and that Judge Sullivan would 
render his decision on July 3. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


5c BU DAMAGES AWARDED 
IN K. C. MAY WHEAT CASE 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The arbitration 
committee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade awarded the plaintiffs in the May 
wheat case 5c bu damages and penalties 
in a decision rendered June 26. The 
amount included 134,¢ bu actual damages 
and 2% of the value of the product, or 
3Y¥,c bu penalty for failure to fulfill the 
contracts, and other considerations. 

The decision has already been ap- 
pealed to the appeals committee by the 
shorts’ interest in the May contracts. 
Ten longs are involved in the case. 

It is likely that the final decision will 
not be given by the appeals committee 
for several weeks. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOOSE WILES BIDS FOR 
WASCO MILLING COMPANY 


PortTLanp, Orecon.—The Loose Wiles 
Biscuit Co. is reported to be ready to 
purchase the Wasco Warehouse Milling 
Co. at The Dalles, Oregon. The offer 
for the 1,500-bb] plant will be presented 
to the board of directors at its meeting 
in July. Officials state that the deal is 
not closed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS AND FEED 
DEALERS DISCUSS TRADE PROBLEMS 


wie Nein 
Herman Fakler Explains Government Order Permitting Use of 
Soft Wheat for Industrial Alcohol — Charles 
Kenny of OPA Tells of Price Control 


Harrisspurec, Pa.—Herman  Fakler, 
Washington, D. C., vice president of the 
Millérs National Federation in charge 
of its Washington bureau, and Charles 
Kenny, also of Washington, in charge 
of feed regulations for the Office of 
Price Administration, were the princi- 
pal speakers at a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 21. 

In discussing the recent government 
order permitting the use of soft wheat 
for making industrial alcohol, Mr. Fakler 
explained that originally the government 
had intended the restriction against the 
use of soft wheat for this purpose to 
remain in effect until June 30, but the 
prospect for a good soft wheat crop and 
the need for industrial alcohol caused 
the ban to be lifted earlier. 

An unsuccessful effort was made to 
have the government reconsider this mat- 
ter. Mr. Fakler said, however, that 
the War Food Administration had de- 
clared that it has no intention of em- 
barrassing soft wheat millers in obtain- 
ing necessary supplies, and that if the 
industry proves a definite case of hard- 
ship, the order will be changed imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Fakler also said that the ban has 
been lifted only to Sept. 30, and it can- 
not be renewed without careful study. 
The speaker believed that conditions will 
prevent large advance commitments for 
wheat by distillers, many of whom are 
now reconverting to molasses. Mr. 
Fakler also pointed out that the esti- 
mated 211,000,000 bus soft wheat crop 
leaves some margin over the milling in- 
dustry’s requirements. 

During the course of his address Mr. 
Fakler described the conclusion of the 
recent antitrust suit against the Millers 
National Federation, and reviewed the 
subsidy program in its relationship to 
price ceilings. He said the milling in- 
dustry had clearly expressed its opposi- 
tion to subsidies, but since price ceil- 
ings could not be advanced there was no 
alternative other than to accept the sub- 
sidy program. He predicted some form 
of price control will extend for some 
time after the termination of the war, 
and added that conditions will likely be 
such that industry itself will want this. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
milling industry in recent years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fakler, has been its accept- 
ance of the enrichment of flour. Speak- 
ing of postwar problems, he said that 
it will be necessary for millers to estab- 
lish new products, and greater consumer 
acceptance for those they now have. He 
also spoke of the present trend toward 
greater consumption of bakery goods at 
the expense of family flour. 

Mr. Kenny, in discussing the working 
of price control, reminded the conven- 
tion of the tremendous losses suffered in 
1921 when prices collapsed from the war 
levels, and there was no cushion to break 
the fall. He declared that this would 
not be repeated because of the establish- 
ment of the Emergency Price Control 
Act. 


Explaining that the establishment of 
prices must be done on a national basis, 
Mr. Kenny urged his hearers to “take 
into consideration the fact that we have 
certain procedures we must follow in 
establishing ceilings and that in doing 
so our studies may disclose facts that 
may not be to your individual advan- 
tage, but to ignore them would work a 
much greater hardship on some other 
segment of the industry or section of 
the country. I believe the knowledge 
that we must support every price regula- 
tion with data showing the pricing in 
that order is equitable and as near to 
the customary trade practices as possible 
will result in a more reasonable attitude 
toward price control.” 

Mr. Kenny said that price control has 
already paid the feed industry dividends 
in many ways, such as eliminating the 
speculative element in the industry. He 
also said there is much greater accept- 
ance of price control now than there 
was six months ago. He assured his 
hearers that OPA is working as best it 
can in their interest, and asked for their 


a> 


assistance, such as aiding in compliance 
and in making suggestions. 

H. A. Menchey, Lancaster, Pa., presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting. At the luncheon he introduced 
Miles Horst, Harrisburg, secretary of 
agriculture for the state of Pennsylvania, 
who said it is difficult to enforce all 
types of laws without public co-opera- 
tion. “Enforcement,” he continued, “is 
90% education and 10% enforcement.” 
He also said that farmers will be vitally 
interested in distribution in the postwar 
era, 

At the luncheon Mr. Menchey also 
introduced Louis E. Thompson, Glen 
Ridge, N. J., secretary of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, and sev- 
eral representatives of the OPA and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
meeting was Vernon Scott, vice presi- 
dent of the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation, who spoke of the dangers that 
arise from unequal taxes, especially those 
which permit co-operatives to go tax 
free, while independent business men are 
compelled to pay high taxes. 

At a meeting of the association’s 
board of directors held the evening prior 
to the convention, it was decided to 
postpone the selection of a secretary of 
the association until the annual meeting 
next fall. In the meantime, the active 
affairs of the organization will be carried 
on by Mr. Menchey and the directors. 





Paul Schulze Honored on 80th Birthday 


Cuicaco, Int.—Paul Schulze, chairman 
of the board of the Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, was honored June 
13 as a dean of the baking industry in 
years and duration of service. It was 
his eightieth birthday anniversary and 
he formed his first baking concern in 
1893. 

Employees of Mr. Schulze gave him a 
gold pen and pencil set at a party held 
at the plant, to signalize his birthday. 
Participants in the celebration, included 
James L. Donnelly, executive vice presi- 
dent, Illinois Manufacturers Association; 
H. Evert Kincaid, executive director, 
Chicago Plan Commission; Paul Ger- 
hardt, city architect; F. O. Linstead, 
treasurer, North Western Railway; Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson, Art Institute; Post- 
master Ernest J. Kruetgen; Harry L. 
Engle, director, Chicago Galleries Asso- 








ciation; William F. Gregson, president, 
Terminal Bank; Albin Polasek, sculptor; 
Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Barzynski, Army 
Service Forces. Mr. Schulze received 
more than 500 congratulatory letters and 
messages. 

Mr. Schulze left Germany for the 
United States in 1883 when he was 19. 
After working at various jobs in the 
Northwest he became a Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. salesman in the Twin Cities. 
Moving to Chicago in 1891 he became 
a salesman for the Washburn Crosby Co. 
In 1892 he formed the Englewood Flour 
Co. with himself as president, Next 
year he organized and headed the 
Schulze Baking Co. He continued with 
Washburn Crosby, eventually in full 
charge of the Chicago area territory, 
until 1908, meanwhile maintaining his 
other activities and organizing the Paul 
Schulze Flour Co. He was president 
of the Schulze Baking Co. for 28 years. 
In 1922 he and-his son, Paul, Jr., bought 
the Quaker Biscuit Works and reor- 
ganized it as the Paul Schulze Biscuit 
Co. In 1983 they acquired the Standard 
Biscuit Co., of Des Moines, and reor- 
ganized it as the Burch Biscuit Co. 
They merged it and the Schulze firm 
in 1940 as the Schulze & Burch Biscuit 
Co., with Paul, Jr., as president, and 
built the plant they now occupy at 1133 
West Thirty-fifth St. The father con- 
tinues to spend every working day at the 
plant and is buyer of all flour used 
by the concern. 

Mr. Schulze is the oldest director of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association, 
of which he was treasurer for several 
years. He is nationally known for his 
collection of modern American paintings, 
part of which constitute the Walter H. 
Schulze Gallery in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. This is a memorial to a son, an 
American army flying officer, killed in 
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an airplane accident at the end of 
World War I, while carrying news of 
the signing of the Peace Treaty to Amer- 
ican troops in the Army of Occupation. 

Mr. Schulze is president of the Munic- 
ipal Art League, treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Galleries Association, chairman of 
the Union League Club’s art committee, 
vice president of Palette and Chisel, di- 
rector of the Arts Club and life govern- 
ing member of the Art Institute, all of 
Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES R. CHESLEY DIES 


—~<—. 


Special Representative of Procter & 
Gamble in New York Succumbs 
Following Stroke 


New York, N. Y.—Charles R. Chesley, 
67, special representative for Procter 
& Gamble, died on June 26 at his home 
in Huntington, L. I., following a stroke 
three days before. He had been in ap- 
parent good health and was present at 
the Bakers’ Club of New York on June 
22 and his death was a great shock to 
his host of friends in the baking and 
allied trades where his association of 
over 25 years and his genial personality 
made him popular everywhere. 

Mr. Chesley joined Procter & Gamble 
at Cincinnati on Nov. 1, 1916, as bulk 
shortening sales representative. He call- 
ed on the baking trade throughout the 
middle west and had a wide acquaintance 
with the industry in this section until 
transferred to New York in June, 1919. 
Here he again made new friends in 
the baking, restaurant and hotel indus- 
tries. He was appointed bulk supervisor 
of bulk shortening sales for the eastern 
states on Oct. 1, 1923; and in January, 
1927, was made special representative 
with headquarters in New York in which 
position he continued until his death. 

Mr. Chesley took an active part in 
industry affairs and particularly in the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, of 
which he was president in 1933. 

Surviving are his widow, two daughters 
and four grandchildren. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CORPORATION STUDY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. is the subject of a comprehensive 
study by the Corporation Analysis Serv- 
ice of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The 50- 
page brochure just off the press covers 
the history of General Foods, with spe- 
cial attention to the period of peace- 
time operations, progress during the 
war, and position of the corporation as 
it faces the problems of postwar opera- 
tion. 











RUSSELL-MILLER WILL 
PAY SERVICE MEN 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, by action of its board of direc- 
tors has adopted a plan to pay 
those of its employees who are fa- 
thers of dependent children and 
who are inducted into the armed 
services one third of their sal- 
aries each month, or $200, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. The 
payments will start July 1, 1944, | 
for eligible employees already in | 
the service on that date, and on 
the first of the month following 
induction for others. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS 
HEAR MNF OFFICIALS 


C. D. McKenzie, Herman Steen Address 
Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting: of 
Association June 20 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Current milling prob- 
lems were discussed at the fifty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association held at the St. Clair 
Country Club, Belleville, Ill., on June 20. 

C. A. Carter, president of the associa- 
tion, mentioned the history that has 
been added to the milling industry dur- 
ing the past year. “With almost con- 
stant changing and shifting of old con- 
ditions,” he said, “there is definite need 
for our organization, and we _ should 
support it, as well as all other trade or- 
ganizations, to the fullest extent.” 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the 
Millers National Federation, stated that 
the federation had broadened its scope 
of activities and now handles many im- 
portant problems confronting the mill- 
ing industry. He also said he believed 
that the family flour business would 
come back when workers in defense 
plants returned home to increase the de- 
mand for flour. He warned millers re- 
garding distribution problems, and ad- 
vised them not to rush their visits with 
grocers and bakers. 

Speaking on the grade labeling bill, 
Mr. McKenzie said that nothing had 
been done about it yet. He concluded 
his address by reading a paper on cor- 
poration tax laws, 

Following Mr. McKenzie, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, discussed the subsidy 
question. He said he foresaw no essen- 
tial change in subsidy rates for a year. 
Mr. Steen said he believed that the gov- 
ernment would buy large quantities of 
flour for lend-lease and domestic use, 
and predicted that the buying spurt 
might last several months. 

Prof. O. T. Bonnett, University of 
Illinois, spoke on the new wheat varie- 
ties for use in the southern Illinois area. 
One of the new varieties which he rec- 
ommended was Wabash, which he stated 
was “the coming wheat for southern 
Illinois and near-by soft wheat areas.” 

Speakers at the evening banquet were 
Mr. Steen, who outlined the recent anti- 
trust trial against the federation and 
individual millers, and Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, who was called on 
for an impromptu speech about soft 
wheat milling problems. 

C. B, Smith, chairman of the commit- 
tee on nominations, reported the follow- 
ing slate of officers: president, Paul B. 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown; vice president, Harold S. 
Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, 
and secretary-treasurer, J. L. Grigg, 
Sparta. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DEATH OF E. J. LACHMANN 

MitwavKee, Wis.—E. J. Lachmann, 
aged 87, for many years a member of the 
Krueger & Lachmann Milling Co, Nee- 
nah, Wis., and president of the firm at 
the time he disposed of his interests in 
1918, died on June 2, During the time 
he was in the milling business he was 
also in the grain business from 1906 to 
1918 as head of the Lachmann Grain 
Co. He had been active in local civic, 
business and political life, having served 
a§ mayor and member of the school 
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board. For 18 years he was secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Millers Associa- 
tion, an office he held until he re- 
tired from business. He had also been 
active in Masonic circles, and was a 
member of the Elks and Knights of 
Pythias. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLAN MOORE RESIGNS 
OPA POST; TO HEAD NEW 
PILLSBURY DEPARTMENT 


Minneapois, Minn.—Appointment of 
Allan Moore, for nearly a year head of 
the flour section of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., as 
head of Pillsbury’s newly created grain 
merchandising department, has been an- 
nounced by E. H. Mirick, vice president 
in charge of grain operations for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 

Mr. Moore succeeded Atherton Bean 
at OPA and was largely instrumental 
in polishing up the operations of De- 
fense Supplies Corp. subsidy. Trade as- 
sociation executives and industry rep- 
resentatives found Mr. Moore to be a 
co-operative and understanding official 
but at the same time able to drive a 
hard bargain. Mr. Moore earned the 
reputation as one of OPA’s hardest 
working officials, one who invariably took 
his work home for study evenings and 
Sundays. . 

At the request of the OPA, Mr. Moore 
has agreed to act in a consultant ca- 
pacity on problems in the milling indus- 
try. Before joining the price agency in 
August, 1943, Mr. Moore was manager 
of Pillsbury’s Chicago grain office for 
three years. He has been a member of 
the grain department since 1928. In 
announcing the new department, it was 
emphasized that the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. has for 10 years engaged in 
extensive grain merchandising activities. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Herbert C. Brand, su- 
perintendent of elevators for Quaker 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elect- 
ed president of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents at its convention 
held at the Medinah Club, Chicago, June 
15-17. He served as first vice president 











TECUMSEH TITHING 


There'll be interesting doings at 
Perry Hayden’s fourth annual dynamic 
kernels wheat tithing harvest July 8 
at Tecumseh, Mich. 

Starting with a cubic inch of seed 
wheat in 1941, Mr. Hayden will har- 
vest 14 acres of the grain this year in 
a six-year project to illustrate a bibli- 
cal text. 

Louis G. Hall, Lenawee county ag- 
ricultural agent, is scouring the coun- 
tryside for old-fashioned wheat 
cradlers and persons who wish to 
use them in a contest during the har- 
vest. Contest classes are being ar- 
ranged for men up to 59 years, 60 to 
79 years, and 80 years or more. 

Mr. Hayden said the judges will be 
Charles Figy, state commissioner of 
agriculture; Roy Decker, head of the 
farm crops department of Michigan 
State College, and Garfield Farley, 
Albion, Mich., director of the Mich- 
igan crop Improvement Association. 

Mr.. Hall -will be superintendent of 
the contests. 








the past year, and succeeds R. B. Pow, 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont. 

Harold C. Wilber, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., was elected first vice 
president; John Belanger, Manitoba 
Pool Terminals, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., 
second vice president, and Dean M. 
Clark, Chicago, was reappointed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SIMS MILLING CO. SOLD 
INDIANAPOLIS, Minn.—The _ elevator 
and real estate belonging to the Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort, has been pur- 
chased by Philip C. Endres, and the firm 
will operate as the Endres Grain Co. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALLEST FEED GRAIN 
RESERVES IN 7 YEARS 
SEEN AS POSSIBILITY 


WasHinoeton, D. C.—Stocks of old 
corn, oats and barley may total only 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons on July 1, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This quantity would be the 
smallest for that date since 1937. If 
disappearance of feed grains should 
continue relatively large during the July- 
September quarter, and if the 1944 pro- 
duction of oats and barley should be not 
greatly different from that of last year, 
stocks of corn, oats and barley, on Oct. 
1 (exclusive of new corn production) 
would total about 25,000,000 to 27,000,- 
000 tons. This quantity would also be 
the smallest for that date since 1937, 
when 21,500,000 tons were on hand, and 
would be slightly less than the 10-year 
(1932-41) prewar average of 28,600,000 
tons. 











In the next feeding season, there will 
be much less wheat available for feed. 
The quantity of feed grain available for 
the 1944-45 feeding year probably will 
not be much larger than 1944 feed grain 
production, plus imports. The influence 
of weather during the planting season 
cannot be wholly determined at this 
time, but present indications are that a 
smaller oats acreage has been planted 
than was indicated.on March 1. How- 
ever, a larger corn acreage may make 
up the difference, ar even possibly more 
than offset the reduction from March 1 
oats acreage intentions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN CANADA WHEAT 
SHOWS WIDE VARIATION 


Toronto, Ont. — Throughout eastern 
Canada crop conditions vary as between 
the provinces. In Ontario prospects 
were seldom if ever better for a good out- 
turn. Winter wheat is heading out and 
showing color in earlier sections. A 
good yield is indicated, but dry weather 
with more sunshine is now needed. Har- 
vesting of this grain will start early in 
July. Other grain crops are looking 
equally well. Haying is in progress in 
many areas and a heavy crop is being 
taken off. 

On the other hand, in Quebec con- 
tinued dry weather has retarded crop 
growth and in many parts of the prov- 
ince conditions are still unfavorable. 
Hay and pasture are the crops most af- 
fected. Grains have not suffered to any 
great extent: Timely rains have im- 
proved conditions inthe maritime prov- 
inces. Growth of grain crops has been 
good. More rain is needed. 








DISTILLERS TO MAKE 
WHISKEY FOR 1 MONTH 


WPB Authorizes Beverage Holiday Dur- 
ing August for Production of 
About 40,000,000 Gals 


Wasuincton, D. C.—One month of 
whiskey making on a basis that could 
provide more than one fourth of a nor- 
mal year’s output was authorized for 
domestic distillers June 20 by the War 
Production Board. The liquor will be 
made during August and trade spokes- 
men said the holiday from industrial 
alcohol production should ease the great- 
est liquor shortage since prohibition. 

Easing of the industrial alcohol situa- 
tion was given as the reason for the tem- 
porary return to beverage making. The 
distilleries were converted to industrial 
alcohol production Oct. 8, 1942, and have 





NO CORN AVAILABLE FOR 
WHISKEY PRODUCTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AAA officials 
above notified that agency’s field men 
to assure farmers that no corn ob- 
tained under WFO 98 will be avail- 
able to beverage distillers for the 
production of whiskey during the 
“holiday” from industrial alcohol pro- 
duction next August. 

Because corn supplies are at the 
lowest level since the 1937 drouth 
year, distillers probably will be 
limited to the use of wheat, rye 
and possibly Carribean molasses 
in making whiskey. Supplies of these 
raw materials are more plentiful. 

Power to control the use of agri- 
cultural products in making beverage 
and possibly Caribbean molasses 
Marvin Jones, war food administra- 
tor. 


since made no alcohol for beverage pur- 
poses. It is estimated that 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 gals of 86 to 90 proof 
whiskey will be made from the probable 
production during August of between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 gals of 190 
proof alcohol that will be allowed for 
beverage use. 
¥ ¥ 
10% Rye Use Ordered 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has directed distillers 
using grain in the production of indus- 
trial alcohol to use rye to the extent of 
at least 10% of their total grain con- 
sumption. The War Food Administra- 
tion had requested the use of at least 
1,000,000 bus of rye per month in the 
alcohol program in order to conserve 
stocks of other grains and to reduce 
rye holdings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSTOMS DUTY RESUMED 
ON CANADIAN FEED GRAINS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The customs. bu- 
feau has authorized resumption of col- 
lection of duties on Canadian grain and 
grain products imported for feed. Con- 
gress suspended the duties last Decem- 
ber and again in March for 90-day pe- 
riods, the second of which expired June 
20. A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress for another 90-day extension, but 
no action has been taken. In case a ret- 
roactive extension is granted, any cus- 
toms paid now will be refunded. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS INCREASES AS | 
BUYERS BOOK AHEAD OF SUBSIDY 


Firmness 


in Wheat Protein Premiums Also Stimulates Some 


Orders—Eastern Bakers Book Round Lots—Sales Double 
Previous Week—Many Inquiries Received 


Flour business expanded consider- 
ably the past week as a number of large 
eastern bakers entered the market for 
round lots. Uncertainty concerning the 
July subsidy is bringing in some orders, 
and interest of buyers has quickened 

as protein premiums on 
wheat developed marked 
firmness in the last day or 
two because of the rela- 
tively low strength of the 
new southwestern wheat. 
What effect, if any, the 
firmer wheat premiums will have on the 
July subsidy rate is problematical. Sales 
in the principal producing areas are 
more than double those of the previous 
week and well above a year ago. 

Inquiry is general at Minneapolis and 
buying the last several days has been 
on a more liberal scale. At least two 
of the large baking companies were in 
the market for round lots, but appar- 
ently confined their purchases to south- 
western flours. Many of the medium 
sized independents, however, contracted 
for their spring wheat flour require- 
ments, individual purchases ranging 
from 5,000 to 100,000 sacks. Millers 
have been aggressively seeking bookings 
and as a result, the price situation is 
not altogether satisfactory. The bulk of 
the new business was said to have been 
booked at least 20c cwt under ceilings. 
Not all bakers, however, took part in 
the buying spree. Many are still pay- 
ing carrying charges on old bookings 
and are hesitant about making new com- 
mitments. Single carlot trade is still 
conspicuous by its absence. Directions 
are fairly good. Sales by spring wheat 
mills for the week did not total up to 
as much as preliminary reports might 
have indicated, reaching only 70% of 
capacity, against 64% a week earlier 
and 90% a year ago. 

Sales of flour reached 93% of capacity 
in the Southwest last week, largely on 
the strength of heavy purchases by one 
large eastern baker. Other big and 
medium bakers were in the market, but 
mostly in the form of inquiries to deter- 
mine prices. Sales the previous week 
were 14% of capacity, and a year ago 
they were 55%. Most millers feel that 
buyers will get into a buying mood just 
before the subsidy change, although the 
softening in the wheat market is hold- 
ing them off. It is likely that at least 
a part of the buying will be done before 
July 1, as some buyers now think the 
premium strength may cause subsidies 
to remain about unchanged. Clears are 
slightly stronger. Family business is 
light. Export sales are few. Mexico 
was asking for prices, but buying little 
flour. 

Tendency to await the June 30 sub- 
sidy announcement has kept Buffalo flour 
buyers in a hesitant mood. Buying is lim- 
ited to immediate needs and slackening 
shipping directions have slowed opera- 
tions. Foreign trade is uneventful. On 
the other hand, rather general buying 
is reported at New York, with all classes 
of buyers in the market for at least 30- 
day requirements. Some are anticipat- 








ing higher prices after the subsidy is 
announced. Both springs and south- 
westerns shared in the business and 
there was a larger volume on a 120-day 
basis. Kansas flours are quoted 10@20c 
below Minnesotas and are therefore at- 
tracting interest. 

Pittsburgh reports sales at an all- 
time low. A few sales of Kansas hard 
wheat flour were made at 15@20c under 
ceilings and a few mixed cars with clears 
were booked. Shipping directions are 
not as lively. as recently. 

Sales of flour at Toledo have been 
generally slow, with buyers well booked 
for the old crop year and not yet ready 
for new crop business. With an abund- 
ant wheat crop in prospect, the wheat 
market has acted in a way to suggest 
the possibility of lower prices for flour. 
Production of flour is somewhat lighter. 

Lower prices at Chicago have done 
little to stimulate demand. A fair num- 
ber of buyers are in the market most 
of the time, but their takings are most- 
ly in one- and two-car lots. Only a 
few round lot purchases are confirmed. 
Family flour buying is light. St. Louis 
reports a quiet business. Bookings are 
mostly to family trade and blenders for 
prompt to 120 days’ shipment. Clears 
are slow. 


In the Southeast, Nashville reports 
very slow business, with sales limited to 
occasional lots of patents, both soft 
and hard, for prompt shipment. Direc- 
tions on old orders are fairly good. 
Some mills look for a little business 
prior to the July subsidy announcement. 
The Atlanta market is dull. The few 
sales reported recently have been of 
the fill-in type, with family trade ex- 
ceedingly slow. Blenders have made fair 
sized contracts, furnishing shipping in- 
structions with orders. 

Pacific Northwest buyers appear to 
be well taken care of for the immediate 
future, according to reports from Port- 
land. Mills are anxious for business be- 
cause there have been no government 
orders for some time, but even with 
easier wheat and flour prices, buying in- 
terest is light. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 183,000 sacks as 
compared with the output the previous 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to THe NorrTHwEsTeRN MILLER, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 2,942,321 sacks, 
against 3,125,507 the previous week and 
2,748,220 in the corresponding week a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total. Two 
years ago the figure was 2,529,419 sacks 
and three years ago 2,613,989. The 
Pacific Northwest reported an increase 
of 27,000 sacks. All other areas showed 
decreases, as follows: Northwest 7,000 
sacks, Southwest 67,000, Buffalo 22,000 
and central and southeastern states 5,000. 





FEEDSTUFFS CLING TO CEILINGS 
DESPITE GREEN FEEDS 


— 
Wheat Feeds Especially Tight, Due to Attractive Values—New 
Alfalfa Meal Moving in Volume—July Held 
as Key to Feed Situation 


While the availability of green feeds 
in abundant quantities and of new crop 
oats, barley and wheat in increasing 
amounts has materially lessened the 
pressure of demand for by-product and 
commercially mixed feeds, there has as 
yet been no ten- 
dency of prices to 







Prices break away from 
About the ceiling levels. In 
Same fact, wheat millfeeds 
appear to be as 


tight as ever, with all classes of buyers 
clamoring for the daily mill production 
and trying to place orders ahead. Ear- 
lier predictions of trade interests that 
the relatively low ceilings on the wheat 
by-products would continue to make 
them attractive to both feeders and mix- 
ers throughout the green feed season 
are still good. In the case of oilseed 
meals, spot market offerings appear to 
be balancing about evenly with demand. 
The War Food Administration reports 
its index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
unchanged for the week, at 194, as com- 
pared with 1768 for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Farmers and feeders now have access 
to almost unlimited pasturage and new 
crop hay supplies in most parts of the 
country. - Exceptions are noted in the 
middle Atlantic states, where severe 
drouth has prevailed for some time, and 





in localities in the northeastern states 
and parts of the Southwest. New oats, 
barley and wheat harvests are in full 
swing in southern areas and will move 
rapidly northward in the next few weeks. 
New alfalfa meal is being turned out 
by midwestern dehydrators and dry mill- 
ers in increasing volume, 40 cars having 
been loaded by Dawson county, Ne- 
braska, grinders last week for destina- 
tions in central and eastern states. 

Liquidation of feed consuming units 
in recent months has been heavy, due fo 
previous scarcity of feed supplies, and 
both trade interests and official observers 
see the possibility of the pendulum 
swinging too far in this direction. They 
point out that July will be the critical 
month for feed crops and its outcome 
will largely determine the gap between 
feed consuming units and feed. supplies. 
Slight improvement in egg-feed ratios 
the last week or two has resulted from 
some recovery in egg prices as the lay- 
ing peak passes) WFA has discon- 
tinued sales of eggs for conversion into 
livestock feed, 

At Kansas City the availability of 
new grains and hay and the fine 
pasturage failed to bring any let- 
up in demand for wheat millfeeds 
and CCC ground wheat. The latter, 
priced at $51 ton, and millfeeds sharply 
below this figure, are very attractive 
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commodities as compared with other 
feed ingredients. It was reported, how- 
ever, that a few holders of eligible cer- 
tificates for June allotments of CCC 
feed wheat have advised the agency they 
will ne longer require government wheat. 
This applies to a relatively small num- 
ber of feed mixers and others in Texas 
and adjoining southern states. 

At Minneapolis and other spring wheat 
markets, offerings of wheat millfeeds re- 
main scarce. While direct feeder in- 
quiry lessened because of good pastures, 
millers report a continued urgent de- 
mand from feed manufacturers for any 
quantity, any shipment, at full ceilings. 
Chicago reports similar activity with re- 
gard to wheat feeds and the situation at 
Buffalo remains tight. 

Millfeed production at ‘Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest decreased 
slightly during the week, with total out- 
put at the’ three centers amounting to 
47,430 tons, compared with 49,762 the 
previous week and 47,182 a year ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mitzer. Crop year pro- 
duction to date amounts to 2,712,693 
tons, against 2,493,014 at this time a 
year ago. Complete details of produc- 
tion are shown in the table on the op- 
posite page, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARD WHEAT COMPRISES 
94.3% OF KANSAS CROP 


Topeka, Kansas.—Hard winter wheat 
varieties comprise 94.8% of the total 
acreage seeded to wheat in Kansas for 
harvest in 1944, according to a survey 
made by the Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soft winter 
wheat varieties, seeded mostly in the 
eastern part of the state, make up 5.7% 
of the total acreage. 

Tenmarq, Blackhull (including Super- 
hard Blackhull) and Turkey, in the or- 
der named, are the three most important 
winter wheat varieties, accounting for 
somewhat more than two thirds of the 
total acreage seeded to winter wheat 
in Kansas last fall. Other hard winter 
wheat varieties having relatively large 
acreages are Early Blackhull, Chiefkan 
and Red Chief. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIAN WHEAT HARVEST 
SET AT 386,624,000 BUS 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The wheat crop 
now being harvested in India is placed 
at 386,624,000 bus, according to the first 
official estimate. At that figure the 
production would be one of the largest 
reported, though it is smaller than earli- 
er trade forecasts indicated. It is also 
somewhat below last year’s record pro- 
duction of 409,584,000 bus. The rela- 
tively good outturn this year may be 
attributed to yields slightly above aver- 
age since the acreage reported is around 
the average of recent years. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RODNEY MILLING CO. TO AID 
IN FLOUR ASH RESEARCH 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., has increased 
its grant to the Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, up to $2,000 for research on 
ash in flour, it was announced by Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of the college. 
The fellowship will be used when grad- 
uate students are available to work on 
the project. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Display 


Steadier Tone 


Less Exciting Washington News Permits 
Supply and Demand Factors to Function 


With news from Washington less ex- . 


citing following the elimination of the 
proposed inflationary amendments to the 
price control legislation, wheat futures 
the last several days have been more 
responsive ‘to normal factors: of sup- 
ply and demand. 
Strength in rye as 
a result of the di- 
rective of the War 
Production Board 
to distillers to use 
10% admixture of the dark cereal in 
alcohol manufacture during July, August 
and September, had some reflection in 
wheat action on one or two days, but this 
was offset later by pressure of increas- 
ing new crop movement in the winter 
wheat belt. 

As compared with a week ago, wheat 
futures closed 14,@23,c higher, with Min- 
neapolis relatively stronger than south- 
western markets. Rye futures closed 
14,@4c higher for the week, with the 
Minneapolis market again showing most 
of the gain. 

Liberal yields of wheat from early 
harvests are reported rather generally, 
with unusually high average test weights 
per bu. Protein is running disappoint- 
ingly low, and mills are indicating their 
concern over the deficiency by increas- 
ing their bids for stronger protein types 
of both old and new grain. Market. ob- 
servers point out, however, that it is 
still too early in the movement to deter- 
mine the true protein average of the 
crop, since later harvested grain may 
prove to be higher. The development 
of black rust in the Southwest is be- 
ing watched closely because of its pos- 
sible spread to the spring wheat belt. 
The winter wheat crop, with the excep- 
tion of one or two small localities, is 
said to be past the danger of material 
damage from the fungus. 

New crop wheat has now reached all 
of the larger terminal markets in the 
Southwest and central west. The volume 
at such points as Enid, Okla., Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Kansas City has at- 
tained considerable volume, but appears 
to be lagging behind a year ago at this 
time, a reflection of the somewhat later 
harvest. Kansas City premiums on low- 
er protein types lost 1@2c, influenced by 
an abundance of this kind of wheat in 
daily offerings, but upper brackets were 
steady to much stronger. Bids to 
the country for new wheat remain 2c 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—An_ exception- 
ally choice car of wheat which ranked 
tops in all grading factors, was received 
on the Chamber of Commerce here June 
23. The grain graded No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring. It tested 
65.2 Ibs bu, ran-16% pro- 
tein and 10.5% moisture. 
Grain -men ‘said they- had 
‘never -seen such - heavy 


Faney 


Wheat 


* wheat combined with such high protein. 


The 2,000-bu- car -was shipped from the 
Farmers Elevator‘ of Culbertson; Mont., 
to’ Atwood-Larson Co., and: was sold to 
& local milf, 


———————————————— 


over Kansas City July for No. 1, with 
le premium for 13% protein and Ic ad- 
ditional for each 1% of protein above 
13%. Kansas City received its first car 
of new crop red winter wheat on June 
24, four days earlier than last year. It 
came from Strang, Okla., and graded 
No. 1 red, 60.1 lbs, 14.2% moisture. 

With considerable wheat still ear- 
marked for Commodity Credit Corp., 
open market offerings at Minneapolis 
were not large and demand was steady 
enough to maintain a firm basis within 
about an unchanged range. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring went 
at 5@5'%c over Minneapolis September, 
with about Ic additional premium for 
13% protein and 2c additional for each 
1% protein up to 15%. To arrive bids 
were a little easier, 4c over Minneapolis 
September being bid for ordinary pro- 
tein, with le additional for 13% and Ic 
additional for each %% of protein over 
13%. Durum prices at Minneapolis fol- 
lowed the easy tone in other wheats, al- 
though pressure was limited. 

The recent downward trend in Pacific 
Northwest cash wheat market has con- 
tinued this week, and losses since the first 
of June were extended to 8@9c bu. Trad- 
ing is virtually at a standstill, with de- 
mand from all classes of buyers exceed- 
ingly limited. Sales to the middlewest 
are out entirely and local mills are well 
covered to handle the currently light 
flour business. Surplus of old wheat in 
the Pacific Northwest is the smallest in 
many years, trade interests estimating 
the carryover in all positions in Wasn- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho at 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus. Despite 
this, buyers show little interest in new 
crop offerings and growers are not 
pressing for sale. Rains have been bene- 
ficial to both spring and winter wheat. 

Export business in Canadian wheat 
last week totaled close to 4,500,000 bus, 
with sales to the United Kingdom and 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY BURLAP PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SUBSTANTIAL GAIN 


New York, N. Y.— Burlap markets 
here are quiet. While government pur- 
chases of spot goods in Calcutta are 
proceeding in fair amounts, no progress 
in negotiations for long-time contracts 
is reported. 

Cables from the primary market show 
a substantial increase in May produc- 
tion of burlap and sacking in spite 
of production difficulties. Stocks, how- 
ever, are off from the peak of January, 
as the result of the heavy exports made 
possible through greater available ship- 
ping space.. Stocks in the United States 
reflect the recent large arrivals and as 
afloats are also heavier, prospects” are 
good for continued improvement, Figures 
also show. heavier cut-up for the bag 
trade in May this year compared with 
last, which is expected to run “into the 
third quarter. 

' Greater availability of heavy-weight 
burlap is indicated by the government’s 
inquiry for 10%,-0z bags for overseas 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








Previous June 26, June 27, June 28, 
June 24, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
ENE =o 6 bins heb 0b 8463508 treet 638,210 645,433 555,633 550,597 563,094 
EEE V6.5 Sa'sip. ud S16: ois verde 1,089,365 1,156,672 1,100,162 963,044 1,020,633 
DE 656.560 6052 65506008 obo 453,087 475,128 471,370 358,263 371,406 
Central and Southeast* ....... 394,069 500,996 380,055 327,159 335,589 
North Pacific Coast ..:....... 367,590 347,278 241,000 330,356 323,267 
EE 4B PaO ba ote 6 ado 6 bok tis 2,942,321 3,125,507 2,748,220 2,529,419 2,613,989 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


c———— Percentage of activity ______ 


June 24, Previous June 26, 


Crop year flour production 
-———- July 1 to-——— 





June 27, June 28, June 24, June 26, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
50 51 35,874,194 34,069,640 
69 74 61,298,535 57,195,413 
62 64 24,327,740 21,656,939 
47 53 27,544,590 23,802,001 
83 80 17,331,503 13,432,165 
60 63 166,376,562 150,155,158 





1944 week 1943 
Northwest ....... 65 66 53 
Southwest ....... 78 83 79 
SEED. 0-0 6 46 seas 78 82 81 
Central and S. E. 50 63 47 
No. Pacific Coast 89 84 67 

SOM: cctv eis 71 76 65 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 18-24 ..... 814,380 669,921 82 
Previous week .. 814,380 734,592 90 
ie | eee 814,380 703,130 86 
Two years ago.. 814,380 584,662 72 
Five-year Average .......sseeeeees 72 
Ten-year Average ......ceesscceees 66 

Kansas City 

June 18-24 ..... 352,800 231,293 66 
Previous week .. 352,800 » 243,500 69 
STOMP BBO sc.ccie 352,800 227,586 65 
Two years ago.. 352,800 218,916 62 
Five-year average .......eseeeeeee 70 
Ne BIGTERG 654.4 60:46 te emeeves 68 

Wichita 
June 18-24 ..... 111,132 93,651 84 
Previous week .. 111,132 85,920 77 
i. a 111,132 94,942 85 
Two years ago.. 111,132 77,636 70 

Salina 
June 18-24 ...... 109,956 94,500 86 
Previous week .. 109,956 92,660 84 
CORP OMB. » 2 ess2 109,956 74,504 68 
Two years ago .. 109,956 81,830 74 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 18-24 ..... 269,100 230,564 86 
Previous week .. 269,100 219,795 82 
ci. Lee ee 219,000 149,300 68 
Two years ago.. 256,368 196,592 77 
Five-year Average ..........s.ee0% 66 
Ten-year AVETABE .....c ees eccceee 66 

Portland District 

June 18-24 ...... 143,200 367,590 89 
Previous week .. 143,200 124,483 89 
weer "ORO «6 e680 143,200 91,700 64 
Two years ago.. 143,864 133,764 93 
Pive-VORS BVETARS . ...cccscccressecs 76 
TON-YOAr: AVETAKES: .. 0c csvcccsivecese 63 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota. 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 18-24 ...... 660,498 383,197 58 
Previous week .. 660,498 388,392 59 
SORE SHO Fives 738,822 336,242 46 
Two years ago.. 738,822 374,638 51 
PIVG-VORF AVOTAGE 2. ccciccccecceses 47 
WER FORT. BVOTERG. 2 i06.6.6.0:0.5 80s veenss 44 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu tivity 
or 









June 18-24 ..... 318,120 5,013 80 
Previous week .. 318,120 257,041 81 
BOOP BBO c.ricivecs 319,284 219,391 69 
Two years ago.. 353,388 175,959 50 
Five-year average ........... Pybde 56 
BOUFORE BVATERS 60656 cosh bcisess 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 18-24 ..... 792,240 394,069 50 
Previous week .. 792,240 500,996 63 
ZOAE GEO. sveces 812,380 380,055 47 
*Two years ago.. 690,194 327,159 47 
PIVOvOGS GBVGTRRS: 66.6060 vice ce eees 51 
TON=FORT BVOTERO ooo bs vcceivcotwves $1 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 18-25 ...... 577,416 453,087 78 
Previous week .. 577,416 475,128 82 
SOME OBO cicscs 577,416 471,370 81 
Two years ago.. 577,416 358,263 62 
DivesVORr BVOTERS. £606.60 ccccecewe 70 
Ten-year. AVeETAGEC .... cece csccves 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest, -——Northwest—— --—Buffalo——_, 


-—-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 18-24 ....° 26,305 1,518,679 12,456 


Previous week .. 27,944 12,728 
Two weeks ago 25,710 13,233 
BOGS - sv c-we.g'ev:0 02's 27,022 1,384,914 11,141 
BUOD -ccccvcorioe 23,171 1,239,573 10,791 
BDSE doa Sows se 24,404. 1,188,887 10,832 
BOGO cv accvcccecs 21,316 1,149,785 10,655 


Five-yr. average 24,444 1,296,368 11,175 


724,337 8,669 469,677 47,430 2,712,693 
9,090 49,762 
7,866 46,809 
691,092 9,019 417,008 47,182 293,014 
619,073 6,885 381,887 40,847 2,240,533 
566,616 7,110 378,326 42,346 2,133,829 
581,626 7,908 368,522 39,879 2,099,933 
636,549 7,918 403,084 43,537 2,336,001 





flour shipment. However, no change has 
yet been made from osnaburgs and 
sheetings now used, Delegates to the 
National Burlap Bag Dealers Associa- 
tion ‘meeting weré told that their co- 


“operation had made this industry one of 


the “very few in which the black market 
was virtually nonexistent.” 

Al! cotton goods for bag manufacture 
is tight. Production ‘is lower, with many 
mills behind in’ deliveries and*practically 
the only business is the: regular alloca- 
tions of ‘old customers. Uncertainty 
over textile ceilings destroys any incen- 


tive to business and the new pricing 
plan has not as yet affected selling to 
any extent. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in- bag making expressed in cents per 

~ yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year-ago. The Bemis. composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and _ lightweight 
Calcutta: burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.37 a year ago. 


Asi Sener 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS CONTINUE 
TO FAVOR CROP DEVELOPMENT 


pS RE 


Inability to Cultivate Increases Weed Menace in Some Areas— 
Harvesting of Wheat Progressing Rapidly— 
Canada Receives Favorable Rains 


The weather of the last week or 10 
days continued favorable for agricul- 
ture in most sections of the country. 
Further heavy rains occurred in some 
north central states and unfavorably. 
low temperatures were reported in the 
far west. Some damage from floods, 
hail and erosion occurred in the heavy 
moisture area, but losses were small in 
relation to total crop acreages. Inabil- 
ity to cultivate row crops brought in- 
creasing complaints of weediness. These 
conditions are more or less prevalent 
from the lake region westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and are especially pro- 
nounced in Iowa. Elsewhere, farm work 
made generally good advance, with con- 
siderable improvement in the interior 
of the west gulf area. 

In the Southeast, scattered showers 
were helpful, but some areas are still 
needing rain, and like conditions pre- 
vail in the middle Atlantic states, where 
showers were of a local character and 
some sections still too dry, especially 
eastern Virginia. Aside from the areas 
where excessive wetness continues, the 
soil moisture situation is unusually favor- 
able, as a _ general rule, especially 
throughout the great plains, where re- 
curring drouthy conditions were so dam- 
aging a few years ago. 

Winter wheat is reported ripening 
rapidly in the Ohio and lower Missouri 
valleys, with cutting beginning unusual- 
ly early in Ohio and general from south- 
ern Indiana westward to southeastern 
and south central Kansas, Harvest is 
expected to begin in northern Kansas in 
a week, while early wheat is turning 
in southern Nebraska. The crop is 
headed in Wisconsin and is turning in 
some sections of the Pacific Northwest. 
Harvest is well advanced in Texas, 
while good progress was made in Okla- 
homa. 

Spring wheat is maintaining its good 
start, with progress and condition. good 
to excellent in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. Most oats and barley have been 
harvested in Oklahoma, while cutting is 
progressing in southern Missouri and 
Kansas. Rye and barley are heading in 
the Dakotas, while oats are about at the 
heading stage in Wisconsin. 

The reaction to warmer weather in 
the principal producing areas; with 
largely sufficient soil moisture, was fa- 
vorable for rapid growth of the corn 
crop, but, at the same time, unfavorable 
wetness continued in the northwestern 
portion of the belt. This is especially 
the case in Wisconsin, Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, while more sunshine is need- 
ed in a still larger north central area. 


OKLAHOMA YIELDS GOOD 


The wheat harvest is in full blast in 
the southern half of the Oklahoma wheat 
belt and is getting well under way in the 
northern part. Yields range from good 
to excellent. Most barley and oats are 
cut, with yields fair in the southern 
fourth of the state and good to excellent 
in other areas. Corn has made excellent 
growth during the week and cultivation 


is complete, except for a few extremely 
late fields. 

Kansas wheat is ripening rapidly and 
harvest is in full swing in southern 
counties. Farmers seem to have their 
harvesting plans fairly well organized 
with the available labor supply. Much 
barley and rye is harvested in southern 
Kansas and soon will begin in central 
counties. Oat harvest is expected to 
start about the same time. The latter 
crop is late and thin, although improved 
in the last few weeks. In Nebraska, if 
good weather prevails, some early wheat 
may be harvested about July 1 to 4 and 
about July 20 to 25 in the panhandle. 
Some black stem rust infection has been 
found in southern Nebraska wheat. 

GOOD PROGRESS IN INDIANA 

Indiana wheat is ripening and cutting 
has made good progress in southern 
counties. The corn crop is up to good 
stands and is in good condition. Sowing 
of soybeans continues and early fields 
are making good growth. Oats are un- 


even. Rye and barley are being har- 
vested. 
Binding is under way in southern 


Illinois and wheat is turning in northern 
counties. Harvesting is beginning un- 
usually early in Ohio. Corn is being cul- 
tivated and could stand some rain. Har- 
vesting of wheat is general in Kentucky 
and threshing has started in southern 
counties. 


SPRING WHEAT EXCELLENT 


All crops in North Dakota are very 
good, with spring wheat reported ex- 
cellent. Warmth and sunshine are need- 
ed for corn, many fields of which are 
quite weedy. Montana crops made good 
growth during the week, although wet 
weather kept farmers from performing 


ORDERLY WHEAT MARKET. 
ING URGED BY ODT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Because of 
the overall transportation require- 
ments of the war effort, there may be 
this year more than the usual diffi- 
culty in providing railroad cars for 
the movement of the Southwest win- 
ter wheat crop, Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, states. 

Col. Johnson also said that every 
effort is being made to move all 
available empty cars into this wheat 
producing _ territory. 

He pointed out, however, that if 
there is a too rapid loading of wheat 
from the country, receipts at the 
terminals may be in excess of the un- 
loading capacity. There is a severe 
labor shortage at all terminals. To 
load wheat so rapidly that it can- 
not be currently handled and un- 
loaded would only cause congestion 
at the markets, would not be of ad- 
vantage to anybody and, would. only 
slow down the movement of_ grain 
through excessive detention of cars 
for unloading, Col. Johnson said, 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


normal field work and weeds made rapid 
growth. Winter wheat is heading over 
the state and the other grains are joint- 
ing or in the boot. Continued rains 
helped thin stands of wheat in the north 
central section. Cultivation of summer 
fallowed land and row crops was re- 
tarded. 

The Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. says there is 
considerable apprehension about danger 
from black rust on account of the very 
heavy growth of spring wheat and heavy 
morning dews, but so far they have re- 
ceived no report of black rust in their 
territory. Eagle Roller Mill Co. reports 
that while acreage in southwestern Min- 
nesota was cut some by excess rainfall, 
the outlook is very good. 


RAINS IN CANADA 


Rains fell in almost every section of 
western Canada last week and cool tem- 
peratures prevailed. In many sections, 
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torrential rains fell and many reports 
of flooding were received. However, the 
majority of crop observers report con- 
tinued excellent crop progress with con- 
dition well above normal. The heaviest 
flooding has occurred in the Red River 
Valley, in which Manitoba’s oilseed crops 


and sugar beets are grown. 


Wheat over western Canada averages 
roughly 12 inches in height and a large 
percentage is now in shot-blade, with a 
few early fields coming into head in 
Manitoba. Insect damage is apparently 
insignificant, but weed growth is very 
heavy in all provinces, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





ESTATE OF J. T. PREECE 
Lonpon, Enc.—The late James Thom- 
as Preece, of the Liverpool grain firm 
of Preece & Swindells, who died on Feb. 
2, 1944, left a net personal estate of 
$122,520. 





Stem Rust Damage Unimportant 
In Southwestern Winter Wheat 


MrInneEApPouis, Minn.—No material loss 
due to stem rust will occur in the Texas 
panhandle or in Oklahoma this year, in 
the opinion of Donald G. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust, who 
recently returned from an extensive tour 
of inspection in the winter wheat belt. 

However, Mr. Fletcher states, ex- 
tremely late fields and low spots in some 
fields in both states will carry damaging 
amounts of stem rust, and the inoculum 
produced has been blowing north for 
the past month. These rust spores, to- 
gether with those produced on rust- 
spreading barberry bushes in Kansas and 
the states of the barberry eradication 
area to the north, will furnish the initial 
rust infection produced in the spring 
wheat area. The manner in which the 
different races of stem rust predominate 
in this mass of inoculum, together with 
the weather conditions of the next month, 
will determine to a large degree the 
severity of rust infection on spring 
grains. Leaf rust, while heavy in most 
of the winter wheat territory, came late, 
and damage will be minor and local. 

The only extensive area in Kansas 
where stem rust will cause material 
damage is in the northeastern quarter of 
the state, Mr. Fletcher reports. The rust 
between Salina and Minneapolis (Kan- 
sas) is especially heavy, and some late 
fields will have a 25% loss. Fortunately, 
the area of heavy loss is not large, nor 
does it include the state’s heavy grain 
acreage, and therefore the total produc- 
tion of the state will not be greatly af- 
fected. 

Traces of stem rust were found by 
Mr. Fletcher in Nebraska only slightly 
farther north than Omaha. Poor stands 
of most grains in south-central Nebras- 
ka will hold down the state’s average 
and, although rust by now can be found 
on most of the plants in all fields of 
wheat, harvest is two to three weeks 
away and no fair prediction of rust de- 
velopment can yet be made. 

Showers of rust spores undoubtedly 
occurred quite generally last week over 
southern Minnesota, southeastern North 
Dakota and eastern South Dakota. 
Strong south winds predominated in Tex- 
as, Oklahoma and Kansas the second 





week in June and is was evident that at 
least three of the factors for consider- 
able rust development are present, Mr. 
Fletcher states; namely, abundant rust 
inoculum, succulent plant tissues, and 
sufficient moisture. Reports received 
from points in South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Minnesota indicate that the 
first isolated pustules of stem rust have 
now appeared. 

It is extremely fortunate, in the 
opinion of Mr. Fletcher, that the 
acreages of rust-resistant wheats and oats 
are so general, and that only in western 
South Dakota and central and western 
Montana is there any appreciable amount 
of Ceres or other susceptible wheats. 
Thatcher has lost favor in the eastern 
part of the spring wheat area because 
of its extreme susceptibility to leaf rust 
and scab. Rival wheat is largely replac- 
ing Thatcher in Minnesota and in eastern 
North and South Dakota, but more stem 
rust infection has been appearing on 
Rival lately, and Newthatch now appears 
to provide the best promise of holding 
the fort in the future against the threat 
of black stem rust, he says. 

Another very important factor in the 
fight against stem rust is the constantly 
diminishing number of rust-spreading 
barberry bushes still remaining in the 
wheat-growing regions of the north-cen- 
tral states, according to Mr. Fletcher. 
At least 80% of the spring wheat area 
is now practically free of these bushes. 
The rest of the territory must be cleared 
of the scattered barberry bushes remain- 
ing, to prevent the perpetuation of old 
races of rust or the production, by hy- 
bridization, of new rust races on these 
bushes. 

Kansas has never carried on any ac- 
tive program of barberry eradication, 
Mr. Fletcher says, in spite of the fact 
that many rust-spreading barberries 
grow in Kansas, and that they are known 
to rust and spread rust to nearby grain 
fields. The danger that many races of 
rust may be produced on such bushes 
and cause damage to the grain fields, not 
only of Kansas, but of adjoining states, 
has prompted people within the state to 
consider the action necessary to begin 4 
barberry eradication program as a war- 
time food protection measure, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fletcher. 
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SMALLEST RYE STOCKS 
IN SEVEN YEARS SEEN 


_—<— 


Disappearance Increasing Yearly—Pros- 
pective Crop Second Smallest Since 
1936—Prices at 17-Year High 


Rye supplies in the United States for 
1944-45 will be the smallest since 1937 
if the harvest is no larger than now in- 
dicated, the War Food Administration 
reports. The 1944 rye crop, from pres- 
ent prospects, will be the second small- 
est since 1936, and stocks carried over 
on June 1 were the smallest since 1941. 
Disappearance of rye has been increas- 
ing each year since 1938, amounting to 
about 51,000,000 bus in 1943-44. Rye 
prices have about doubled in the past 
two years, although some decline has re- 
cently occurred as a result of record 
wheat prospects. 

The indicated production of rye for 
1944, based on reports as of June 1, is 
31,608,000 bus, which is slightly more 
than the 1948 crop of 80,781,000 bus. 
However, it is much smaller than the 
large 1942 crop of 57,673,000 bus and 
is 22% less than the 10-year (1933-42) 
average of 40,446,000 bus. 

Stocks of rye June 1 on farms and in 
markets amounted to 28,066,000 bus, 
compared with 41,785,000 a year ago and 
30,981,000 on June 1, 1942. Farm stocks 
on June 1 were only 6,431,000 bus, com- 
pared with 19,130,000 in 1943 and 13,- 
741,000 in 1942. Commercial stocks, 
which this year amounted to 21,635,000 
bus, are about the same as last year, but 
are more than three times as large as 
the 10-year (1932-41) average of 7,081,- 
000 bus, No June 1 figures are available 
on stocks of rye at interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses. 
April 1, stocks in these positions amount- 
ed to 6,175,000 bus, compared with &,- 
036,000 a year earlier. 


However, on 


With smaller stocks and a smaller than 
average indicated crop, supplies of rye 
for 1944-45 will be only about 59,674,000 
bus, compared with 72,952,000 for 1943- 
44 and 88,838,000 for 1942-43. Any im- 
ports of rye will give additional supplies 
for 1944-45. The domestic supply of 
tye for 1943-44 was augmented by ship- 
ments from Canada amounting to 6,950,- 
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268 bus for the périod from Aug. 1, 
1943, to May 25, 1944, compared with 
1,275,869 bus in the same period in 
1942-43. 

Prices of rye, influenced by an active 
demand, have more than doubled during 
the past two years and are the highest 
since 1927. No. 2 rye at Minneapolis 
advanced from an average of less than 
60c bu in November, 1942, to $1.27 in 
April of this year. With the prospects 
of a record wheat crop, rye _ prices 
dropped to an average of $1.1934 bu in 
May, which, however, was 40c above the 
May average of a year ago. Rye is the 
only important grain on which no ceiling 
prices have been placed. It also is the 
only important grain which has been 
substantially below parity price. The 
farm price of rye was $1.11 bu in May, 
which was 91% of parity. A year ago 
the farm price was 71.9¢c or only 61% 
of parity. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN CAR SITUATION 
VIEWED WITH OPTIMISM 


Wasurneoton, D. C.—With heavy ship- 
ments of wheat from the Southwest al- 
ready under way, officials of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads are opti- 
mistic over the supply of cars to move 
the grain, and anticipate no drastic em- 
bargoes on other commodity shipments. 
Approximately 12,000 cars now are in 
storage, representing a 50% increase in 
cars, against a 24% increase in the ex- 
pected crop over last year. Western 
owned cars are moving back from the 
Southeast ahead of schedule, and 18,000 
cars are expected to be returned before 
July 1. 





Increasingly heavy domestic demands 
for boxcars are forcing termination on 
June 30 of the Sweetgrass, Mont., and 
Vancouver shipments of Canadian grain, 
AAR officials state. 

While the general program for bring- 
ing grain down from Canada in Ameri- 
expired May 15, AAR 
agreed to keep up shipments through 
Sweetgrass and Vancouver at the rate 
of 50 cars a day as long as feasible to 
relieve the acute grain shortage in the 
western area. 


can boxcars 


Domestic supplies, augmented with 





RYE: SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES, 1939-40 TO 1944-45 


Items of Supply and 




















: Distribution 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
Supply 1,000 bus 1,000 bus 1,000 bus 1,000 bus 1,000 bus 1,000 bus 
Stocks, June 1: " 
NE bs ao wusleie Yat nw wait 16,004 10,990 15,949 13,741 19,130 6,431 
COMMBACTCIA] Biikcscicsss 6,813 9,912 5,486 17,240 22,655 21,635 
Total stocka® ....%. 22,817 20,902 21,435 30,981 41,785 28,066 
WRUEION. 6 si sic 0.0 Sewie 38,562 39,984 45,364 57,673 30,781 31,608 
Imports, June-November § 7 8,320 1 1 tee 
, motel supply ....s.. 61,379 60,893 75,119 **88,838 **72,952 +t59,674 
Distribution, June-November: 
Used TOE WOODY 0 666s cecess 7,425 7,527 7,773 6,911 5,911 To 
Milled for flour® ........% 3,982 4,011 3,983 4,524 4,781 eee 
\leohol production ....... 2,000 2,510 3,338 tt tt see 
reed and*other uses ..... 14,409 12,209 15,637 20,517 24,998 vee 
Exports, June-November .. 1 246 10 1 f tee 
Total disappearance 27,817 26,503 30,741 81,952 35,690 
Supply: 
Stocks, December 1: 
BE aisles Va 6 ole 0 4:4 elperes 23,608 26,732 26,733 37,125 16,212 
Camimercial  ...isissene 9,954 7,658 17,645 19,761 21,050 
TA -* 3 0 5:05 03 wes ve 33,562 34,390 44,378 56,886 37,262 
Imports, December-May § 1,153 1 f 1 
z Total supply ...... 33,562 35,543 **45,033 **57,998 **43,325 
Distribution, December-May 
Used fom  @O@0F 0.6 isccse'e 646 655 676 601 514 
Milled for flourt ......... 3,981 4,012 3,983 4,524 4,781 
Alcohol production ....... 2,532 3,995 3,636 tt tt 
Feed and other uses ..... 3,774 5,444 5,757 11,088 9,965 
Exports, December-May .. 727 f 1 { 
Total disappearance ... 12,660 14,108 14,052 16,213 15,260 


* Does not include stocks at interior mills, elevators and warehouses. ft It is estimated 
that 92% of rye is fall sown and 8% is spring sown. { Quantity of rye milled is calculated 
from trade figures for 1943 and the census of 1939. These figures include rye ground at 


mills for home use as reported by B. A. E. 
mM each half of the year. 
Supply. tt Domestic supply. 
other uses, 


It is assumed that half of the milling is done 
§ Less than 500 bus. 


{ Not available for publication. ** Net 


tt Not available for publication, included with feed and 


limited shipments of Australian wheat 
expected this month, will compensate 
that area for the loss of Canadian grain, 
officials explained. 

The principal bottleneck in the grain 
movement, it was pointed out, still is 
the manpower situation. 

While everything possible will be done 
to avoid any market embargoes, it was 
explained, it may be necessary to put 
shipments to congested markets on a 
permit basis, permitting only such grain 
as can be handled to be shipped to those 
spots. This would avoid a tie-up of 
badly needed cars. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ESTIMATES 331,000,000 
BUS OF WHEAT FOR FEED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Commodity Credit 
Corp. sales of wheat for feed from July 
1, 1943, to May 31, 1944, totaled 301,000,- 


000 bus. Allowing for another 30,000,000 
being fed up to July 1, would make a 
total of 331,000,000, says a market an- 
alyst. Further, allowing for possibly 
100,000,000 or slightly more fed on farms, 
it would indicate total 1943-44 disap- 
pearance for feed of approximately 
430,000,000, slightly under original esti- 
mates of 470,000,000 to 480,000,000 bus. 
However, on July 1, 1943, there were 
undoubtedly large bookings which had 
not been shipped at that time and which 
might therefore increase the above fig- 
ures. Total purchases of Canadian 
wheat on May 31, stood at approximately 
128,500,000 bus, so that it appears as 
though over 300,000,000 bus of domestic 
wheat will have disappeared in the feed- 
ing program. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEASONAL FARM WORK 
UP MORE THAN USUAL 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—With generally 
favorable weather in most parts of the 
country during May, considerable prog- 
ress was made in catching up with sea- 
sonal farm work which had been retard- 
ed by a late spring. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
total farm employment is estimated at 
11,285,000 for the first of June, an in- 
crease of 12% from May 1 compared 
with a normal rise of 8% from May 1 
to June 1. Total employment on June 
1, however, was 3% below a year earlier, 
due mainly to a 9.5% decrease in the 
number of hired workers, as the num- 
ber of family workers was only 1% be- 
low June 1, 1943. Compared with a 
year ago, declines in total employment 
were shown in all of the regions except 
the Pacific. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


PortLanp, Orecon. — Trade estimates 
generally place the production of wheat 
in Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho at between 90,000,000 and 95,- 
000,000 bus as a result of recent rains 
and cool weather. Spring wheat was 
benefited most by the moisture, but win- 
ter wheat needed the rains to top off the 
crop. Harvesting in the earlier winter 
wheat sections will not start for another 
two weeks. Barring unfavorable weath- 
er, the winter wheat crop is. considered 
made and the spring crop is in excellent 
condition. 
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AUSTRALIA PLANTING 
MORE WHEAT ACREAGE 


May Miss 9,000,000-Acre Goal, However 
—Quality of Current Crop 
Generally High 


Present indications point to a slight 
increase is the wheat acreage now be- 
ing seeded in Australia, though it is ex- 
pected to fall short of the goal of 9,000,- 
000 acres, according to recent reports. 
The 1944 goal, aimed at some increase 
over the 8,300,000 acres seeded in 1943, 
though it would be, with that exception, 
the smallest acreage reported since 
1919. Unfavorable weather conditions, 
as well as shortages of farm labor and 
of superphosphates, are the factors 
thought likely to limit the wheat acreage 
to a lower figure than the goal set. 
Those limitations may at least partly off- 
set the expansion which would otherwise 
be expected to result from the more 
favorable price advance recently set on 
nonquota wheat. 

Early this year the government made 
an appeal to wheat growers throughout 
the country and especially those in the 
eastern states of New South Wales and 
Victoria to grow as much wheat as pos- 
sible on their registered acreage. Some 
expansion was also hoped for in Queens- 
land, where not enough wheat is grown 
to fill that state’s needs. It was pointed 
out that many growers throughout the 
country have not seeded their full li- 
censed acreage during the past two 
seasons. (Under Australia’s wheat sta- 
bilization plan, acreage may be licensed 
to the extent of the average acreage 
sown during the three seasons, 1938-39 
to 1940-41, with exceptions as decreed.) 


‘The present goal of 9,000,000 acres was 


arrived at as being the highest figure 
likely to be achieved under the present 
limitations of labor and fertilizer scar- 
city. 

In order to encourage larger seedings, 
the government mid- 
February that the first advance on non- 
quota wheat (that part of a grower’s 
crop in excess of 3,000 bus) would be 
at the rate of 3s (48c) bus for bagged 
wheat of the 1944-45 crop. This repre- 
sents a substantial increase over the ad- 
vance of 2s 1-14d (34c) for nonquota 
wheat of the preceding crop. The new 


announced in 


basis of payment was announced early 
in the season as a means of encourag- 
ing expanded seedings, particularly on 
larger farms. Advances on the first 3,- 
000 bus, or quota wheat, remain un- 
changed at 4s 114d (about 67c) for 
bagged grain at growers’ sidings. 

The 1943-44 wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at 108,000,000 bus, compared with 
the previous crop of 154,000,000, and the 
prewar average of 160,000,000. The 
small 1943 production was the result of 
greatly curtailed acreage and of drought. 
Compensating for the small outturn, how- 
ever, the carryover at the beginning of 
the current year was the largest on rec- 
ord and, as estimated at around 158,- 
000,000 bus, contrasts with the normal 
prewar carryover stocks of around 16,- 
000,000 bus. The resulting supply at the 
beginning of the year was indicated at 
the all-time record of 266,000,000 bus. 
Allowing for increased domestic needs, 
it is estimated that from 190,000,000 to 
200,000,000 bus will be available for ex- 
port. during_the year or, for carryover 
into the next season. __ . 
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“NW ONDERSA CK” 


The WONDERSACK quality background is not 


only our mill and the people who run it, 


but the fine wheat fields on every side 


of us, and the farmers who are harvesting. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Irreplaceable Official 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 








IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 


wi 








Special Morkets Divis 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, H. Y 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





(mMBiaDrasinaiwamawe 
_~ = 
| Atlanta 


eS 8 Cite BAG & COTTON Fy C32" 

Minneapolis ~ Now Orleans 
KansasCity, Kan. 

MAsagoasgawawags 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrtime Co., Inman, Kan. 








: WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








(Continued from’ page 6.) 
suitable connection in grain and flour, 
an alternative position was accepted with 
the textiles, leather and apparel division 
of the OPA. 

His initial assignment comprised a 
comparative study of hide and cattle 
prices. Another assignment called for 
estimates of military and civilian needs 
for leather, with allocation proposals for 
administrative action. 

Other assignments were: 

Bags.——An emergency condition had 
developed from the impact of the war 
which had created an urgent shortage 
of all fiber containers and called for 
immediate action. Proposals were put 
forward to create a balance between 
consumptive demand, productive capaci- 
ty, and graded essentiality of need with- 
in industry. ' 

Feathers and down.—With this indus- 
try rapidly getting out of hand, at the 
request of the war department a com- 
plete survey was made. Recommenda- 
tion to take over the industry’s inven- 
tory was subsequently adopted by the 
War Production Board. 

Wool.—Backed by previous experi- 
ence in this field, he participated broad- 
ly in the setting up and carrying out 
of wool policies. This included execu- 
tive work such as the conducting of 
meetings with a variety of industrial 
groups. Price schedules were set up 
for the machine knitting industry, based 
on comprehensive analysis of costs and 
grade differentials reduced to a common 
denominator. He had sole responsibility 
for arranging meetings with the hand 
knitting industry and satisfactorily elim- 
inating its inequitable position. 

An opportunity to re-enter grain and 
its products came from the flour section 
in OPA and Mr. Schafer accepted. His 
work in this section falls into these 
classifications: 

1. Regulations. Preparing and super- 
vising regulations, statements of consid- 
eration and economic briefs as the basis 
for policy determination and maximum 
price regulations. He had a significant 
part in writing Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 296 covering the flour industry 
and wrote the entire statement of con- 
siderations justifying this order. 





(Continued on page 22.) 



























Robert Schafer 
. . dour occupation of figures . . 
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* Turnover in bakery help—and untrained 


people in the shop—make good baker’s flours doubly important 


rain and 
r section % ' ry * : 
ed. His in upholding the uniform quality of your breads, cakes and sweet goods. 
to these : : 

So bakers evervwhere are depending more and more on well 
d super- 
f consid- known brands of Commander-Larabee flours that assure them good strong doughs 
the basis : : 
naximum 


to help control the effects of occasional variations in shop procedure these days. 


gnificant 
Regula- 
industry 
of con- 


Commander-Larabee flours are milled especially for bakers, 
from best selected wheats. You’ll find them always uniform to the 
same high standards of baking quality. They furnish a sound foundation for best 
results under all conditions of baking procedure. And there’s a 
type and grade of Commander-Larabee flour milled to meet your particular 
shop conditions. Let the Commander or Larabee representative tell 


you more about these good flours for today’s baking requirements. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 


/ 
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Roud McCann, center, director of the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, is shown presenting the McCann scholarship to Dean I. E. Newsom, of 
Colorado State College, right, as M. M. Boney, of Bellingham, Wash., looks 
on. To honor their director, members of the Institute established the scholar- 
ship at Mr. McCann’s alma mater, from which he graduated in 1914. Later, Mr. 
McCann was director of extension work at the college before joining the Amer- 
can Dry Milk Institute in 1929. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS HEAR 
TRADE PROMOTION PLANS 


ee ee 
Education by the Industry Suggested to Promote Product Use at 
Forty-First Convention of the Association June 15-16—War 
Use of Macaroni Emphasized—Officers Re-elected 


New York, N. 
to take a forward viewpoint on the in- 
dustry and to talk about it in a straight- 
forward fashion, C. W. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association, opened the third war- 
time conference of the macaroni-noodle 
industry and the forty-first meeting of 
the NMMA in New York June 15-16. 
Although given over entirely to reports, 
the session provided an important bird’s- 
eye picture of problems past, present 
and future in this field, with sugges- 
tions for their solution. Mr. Wolfe em- 
phasized the need for volume production 
to make money in the macaroni trades, 
suggesting education by the industry as 
one means of promoting the use of these 
products; his report also indicated some 
of the activity of the association in con- 
tacting Washington- authorities in the 
matter of product enrichment. 


Y.—Urging members 


One of the most important actions at 
the annual meeting was the adoption of a 
recommendation by the futures activities 
committee that semolina millers should 
be invited to meet with the committee 
in Chicago on July 18, to consider plans 
whereby funds may be raised for pro- 
moting the consumption of macaroni: 


This same committee recommended 
that all of the present activities of the 
association be continued and in particu- 
lar that effort be made to obtain enrich- 
ment of the industry’s product. The 
committee also recommended a weight 
tolerance of 20% in all packages. All 
recommendations by the committee were 
adopted. 


In his annual report to the convention, 
M. J. Donna, managing director, said 
that the industry had thought that ra- 
tioning would be helpful, but this has 
not proved to be the case. Mr. Donna 
reviewed the activities of the National 
Macaroni Institute and added that pa- 
per restrictions are preventing newspa- 
pers from accepting some of the material 
offered them. He declared that an ed- 


ucational program is essential for the 
industry. 


Another speaker on promotional ac- 
tivities was Mrs. Virge B. Clarahan, 
New York, who said that there is no 
magic formula for publicity and pointed 
out that the present was an excellent 
time to fix the nation’s food habits. 
Mrs. Clarahan added that many more 
media of publicity are available now, 
but she declared that material must be 
good. She outlined several points which 
she described as being essential for pub- 
licity activities. 

Mr. Wolfe recommended that maca- 
roni_ manufacturers give serious con- 
sideration to redesigning their fiber car- 
tons, as the paper shortage is still a 
serious problem. He also said that 
storage space for frozen goods is very 
tight and suggested that if any manufac- 
turers have eggs in storage which they 
cannot use immediately, they should 
apply to the War Food Administration 
for an extension. 

According to Mr. Wolfe, the United 
Nations Relief Agency is not thinking 
of buying the industry’s products and 
lend-lease will be the only source for 
such government purchases. Mr. Wolfe 
also said that it is his opinion that 
Washington wants the industry to use 
soy flour, rather than enrichment ingre- 
dients, and to talk about fortification 
rather than enrichment. He also re- 
viewed the present labor situation and 
advocated a definite time limit for the 
acceptance of return goods. 


The report of Dr. Benjamin R. Jacobs, 
Washington representative of the asso- 
ciation, presented findings from a sur- 
vey of the consumption of macaroni 
products among Italians in this country. 
Questioning of 1,895 persons, comprising 
459 families in several parts of the coun- 
try, their consumption was estimated 
at 2,705 lbs a year, or 74 lbs per capita, 
or breaking it down further, 1.42 lbs per 
capita a week. This was greatly in 
excess of the figures offered by a gov- 
ernment representative to show that 
these products are not an important part 
of the Italian-American’s diet and that 


his cereal enrichment is supplied by 
hearth baked bread. 

The government panel on war foods 
placed particular emphasis on the rela- 
tion of macaroni products to the armed 
forces. F. D. Cronin, regional director 
War Food Administration, after telling 
of the percentage distribution of the 
nation’s food supply, gave details on the 
prospective supplies of foods related to 
macaroni. Those which go into its man- 
ufacture, he said, will be plentiful and 
probably reasonably priced. Prospects 
for those used in combination with such 
products are favorable, on the whole. 
In spite of a greater tomato crop for 
processing, higher needs by the armed 
forces presage a smaller available sup- 
ply for civilians. He expected point-free 
meats to continue reasonably plenti- 
ful, and it is anticipated that there will 
be 1 lb per capita less of cheese this 
year than in 1943. Of the foods in com- 
petition with macaroni, he indicated a 
smaller expected production of pota- 
toes than is needed for the demand and 
rice supplies equal to last year. 

Further increase in the per capita 
consumption of macaroni products in the 
army will result from the recent addi- 
tion of a combination meat and macaroni 
item for the combat “C” ration, Lt. 
Robert R. Mikus, subsistence research 
and development laboratories, Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago, told the group. 
These will consist of meat and noodles 
and ground meat and spaghetti, issued 
to give the combat soldier more variety 
in his diet. 

Lt. Mikus emphasized that freedom 
from insect infestation and adequate 
packaging for storage from one to two 
years must accompany macaroni prod- 
ucts sold to the armed forces. Good 
housekeeping with every precaution for 
adequate plant sanitation, purity of in- 
gredient, and care in every step must 
accompany manufacture. He _ pointed 
out the danger of infestation from raw 
materials and the need for treating them 
through periodical fumigation of the en- 
tire plant, precaution in the drying 
rooms and other preventive measures. 

Mr. Wolfe, who is with the Megs Mac- 
aroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa., was re- 
elected president of the association. A. 
Irving Grass, of the I. J. Grass Noodle 
Co., Chicago, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent, and Joseph J. Cuneo, of the La 
Premiata Macaroni Corp., Connellsville, 
Pa., was re-elected adviser. Benjamin 
R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected director of research, and M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected were as follows: 
John P. Zerega, Jr., A. Zerega Sons, 
Inc., Brooklyn; F. D. De Rocco, Flor- 
ence Macaroni Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; 
Ralph Nebbi, Cumberland Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Cumberland, Md; John Pelligrino, 
Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Other directors are: J. H. Diamond, 
Gooch Food Products Co., Lincoln, Neb; 
Peter LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, 
Brooklyn; G. P. Merlino, Mission Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Seattle; Henry Mueller, 
C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City; C. L. 
Norris, The Creamette Co., Minneapolis; 
Albert Ravarino, Mound City Macaroni 
Co., St. Louis; Frank Traficanti, Trafi- 
canti Bros., Chicago; L. S. Vagnino, 
Faust Macaroni Co., St. Louis; P. J. 
Viviano, Kentucky Macaroni Co., Louis- 
ville, and Albert S. Weiss, Weiss Noodle 
Co., Cleveland. 
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Trade Cautioned 
Not to Expect 
Perfect OPA Order 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Officials in the 
Office of Price Administration are dis- 
turbed by the content of a story that 
appeared in this journal recently an- 
nouncing the proposed new feed grain 
regulation and emphasizing one of the 
features of the regulation—its avoidance 
of what Maury Maverick, chairman of 
the small war plants corporation, termed 
“gobbledegook language.” The story 
stated that the order would be sim- 
plified. 

OPA officials fear the use of the word 
“simple” in describing the regulation 
may lead to some disappointment. 

A few definitions of the word “sim- 
ple” as this journal’s use of the word 
was intended to imply are: free from 
complexity; not infolded, entangled or 
complicated; not elaborate, uninvolved; 
direct, clear, intelligible; plain, un- 
adorned; not abstrusive or enigmatical; 
easy to understand or solve. 

The regulation will be simpler in that 
ordinary, every-day language of the 
trade will be used wherever possible 
instead of confusing and often be- 
wildering legal phraseology. In the oat 
price regulation which will be a sup- 





* 50 YEARS * 





Louis A. Mennel 


. . 50 years with one company .... 


Louis A. Mennel, chairman of the 
board of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
at the age of 66 is rounding out 50 years 
with the same company, a_ distinction 
that few now in the milling business 
can duplicate. It was in 1894 that he 
first entered the mill, and it was at 6:30 
a.m. on Sept. 5, 1895, after a bicycle 
trip through Europe, that he entered 
permanently and uninterruptedly on the 
job. Mr. Mennel is still usually at his 
desk before most of the younger mem- 
bers and keeps up his fixed habit of 
looking in on Sundays. The first Harter 
mill, to which this is the successor, was 
destroyed by fire on Christmas Eve in 
1897, and the present two unit plant was 
placed in operation the following August. 
His son, Louis A. Mennel, Jr., is vice 
president of the company and two other 
sons, previously connected with the bust 
ness, are now serving in the armed forces. 
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plement of the master regulation, for ex- 
ample, OPA officials have tried to state 
in easily understandable words and 
phrases precise price terms for almost 
every type of sale and delivery. Per- 
sons affected by this order will be en- 
abled to refer to sales and delivery vari- 
ants and learn in precise terms just what 
the price should be. 

The addiction to the use of gobblede- 
gook language has been one of the re- 
curring and fundamental criticisms of 
previous price orders. In most respects 
this type of language has been removed 
from the revision and it is this feature 
that will make the order simple. It 
possibly will contain a greater number 
of words than does the existing order 
which is couched in the elegant language 
of the attorney-authors. The revision 
has been prepared by OPA officials in 
co-operation with experienced grain trade 
attorneys. 

Attorneys who have worked with OPA 
on the new order are satisfied that it 
will be a much simplified version and 





OPA- AND WFA FINALLY 
AGREE ON OATS 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Officials of 
the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration ap- 
parently have settled most of their 
differences on the oats price regula- 
tion, and both trade and government 
representatives are hopeful that it 
will be issued by July 15. 

Simplification of the order, with as 
many specific situations as possible 
covered, was responsible for the de- 
lay, OPA officials state. Regulations 
covering barley and grain sorghums 
are expected to be issued soon after 
the oats order. Issuance of a regula- 
tion on alfalfa hay, long pending in 
OPA, is scheduled for release June 
28. 





anticipate its ready acceptance and ap- 
proval by the trade. 

A truly simple price regulation would 
be one which stated a single per unit 
price for a given commodity. That, of 
course, is impossible in almost any busi- 
ness field. OPA officials fear that a 
lengthy regulation for the complex grain 
trade can hardly be called simple. They 
anticipate an unfavorable reaction from 
the grain trade, feeling that the an- 
nouncement story in this journal led the 
grain men to believe that the order 
would be a terse, slam-bang directive 
stipulating that the price of such-and- 
such grain shall be such-and-such per 
bu, with no if’s, and’s, but’s or excep- 
tions. 

The purpose of this article is to ab- 
solve OPA officials of any attempt to 
oversell the new order. However, if a 
document can be written so that it is 
understandable to the majority of the 
persons in the grain trade, it is sim- 
ple. At least, that is what grain 
trade attorneys believe. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~-—— 


JOE COOK BECOMES BROKER 

Joe Cook has resigned as Texas rep- 
resentative for Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills 
to enter the brokerage business in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Cook, who a few years ago 
was director of sales of bakery flour for 
Morten Milling Co. Dallas, handles 
other bakery supplies in addition to flour. 








William G. Black 
. + he has his wings .. 


Ted W. Black, Jr., and William G. 
Black are the sons of Ted W. Black, of 
the Bakery Sales Division, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. Both are 
graduates Of the University of Minne- 
sota. Ted, Jr. has had three years of 
military service, and is now with a 
reconnaissance platoon of the armored 
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Ted W. Black, Jr. 
. . three years of service . 


infantry, stationed et Camp Cook, Cal. 
William recently received his wings and 
is a bomber pilot in the army air force, 
stationed at Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Fred A. Collatz, son of Dr. F. A. Col- 
latz, chief chemist products control de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was commissioned an ensign in 


Fred A. Collatz 
. commissioned . . 


the United States Navy at Pensacola, 
Fla., on June 2. He had completed two 
and a half years at the University of 
Minnesota when he entered the naval re- 
serve as an aviation cadet in January, 
1943. He has been assigned to the in- 
structors’ school in navy aviation at New 
Orleans. 





How Nonfood Uses Siphoned 1943-4 Wheat Stocks 


The crop year 1943-44 may long be re- 
membered as the year of record diversion 
of wheat to nonfood uses, including fuel 
in Argentina, according to Helen C. 
Farnsworth and V. P. Timoshenko in 
their world wheat survey and outlook 
for May, published in volume 20, No. 5 
of Wheat Studies of the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, Calif. 
The publication is available for distri- 
bution from the university at $1 a copy. 

“In the United States alone,” says the 
survey, “sOMe 600,000,000 bus will be 
used for feed and industrial alcohol. This 
is more than will be ground for flour 
in United States mills, and more than 
the total domestic wheat utilization of 
the other three exporting countries. 

“A substantial portion of the wheat 
fed in the United States is coming from 
Canada, For the first time in more than 
a century the United States will rank 
as the second largest net importer of 
wheat in the world—surpassed only by 
the United Kingdom. World net ex- 
ports seem likely to reach or exceed 
500,000,000 bus this year, as compared 
with the wartime low of 360,000,000 bus 
in 1942-43 and a five-year prewar av- 
erage of 576,000,000. 

“European nations, including Britain 
and Soviet Russia, have continued to 
enforce measures against the feeding of 
bread grains and to stretch wheat sup- 
plies through various milling and bak- 
ing regulations. Rationing now limits 
human consumption of bread in ail 
European COuntries except the United 
Kingdom, Eire, and perhaps Rumania. 
The increases jin bread rations an- 
nounced in many continental countries 
after the last harvest have been general- 
ly maintained and in some cases en- 
larged; but these increases have been 
partly offset by reductions in rations 
of other foods. 

“The present outlook for 1944-45 is for 


little change in the domestic bread- 
grain supplies of Continental Europe ex- 
USSR, and for historically large, though 
reduced, wheat supplies in each of the 
four overseas exporting countries. The 
prospective supplies in North America 
will not permit as heavy diversion of 
wheat to nonfood uses as is estimated 
for the current year. A _ considerable 
reduction of livestock numbers appears 
necessary in the United States. 
WHEAT FOR FEED 

“During July-December, 1943, 290,000,- 
000 bus of wheat were officially estimated 
to have been used for feed in this coun- 
try. This rate widely 
recognized to be dangerously high. Yet 
the need for continued heavy sales of 
wheat for feed was pressing, and the 
WEA decided to meet the most urgent 
needs increased imports of 


of use was 


through 
Canadian wheat. 
—— EE 
CONQUERING GENERAL 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Recently an 
official of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was in Washington, D. C., 
to discuss his problems with govern- 
ment officials. One person he had to 
talk with was Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, chief of the Army Service 
Forces. He called the office of the 
general half a dozen times during 
the day, and each time was politely 
brushed off by the secretary. Then 
he had an idea. He picked up the 
telephone, got Gen. Somervell’s of- 
fice, and speaking with authority de- 
manded: “This is General Mills. Let 
me talk with Gen. Somervell.” 
“Just a minute, General,” said the 
secretary very sweetly, “I’ll put him 


on.” 





“There is no good basis for estimating 
the amount of wheat that has .been sold 
on the open market during recent months 
for use as feed. Nor is it easy to guess 
how much more will be purchased up to 
July 1. However, we are still of the 
opinion that such purchases added to 
the amount of wheat fed on farms and 
to the volume of CCC wheat diverted 
to feed may total about 500,000,000 bus 
during the present crop year. 


OTHER NONFOOD UTILIZATION 


“Two other nonfood items in domestic 
wheat utilization will be considerably 
larger this year than last, and, in total, 
larger than in any earlier year. These 
uses—for seed and for industrial alco- 
hol—together seem likely to absorb 180,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bus of wheat. 

“More uncertainty exists as to the 
amount of wheat that will be used this 
year for the production of industrial 
alcohol. Such utilization during July- 
December, 1943, was officially estimated 
at 55,000,000 bus, and more recent de- 
velopments suggest that the rate of use 
in the first six months has not yet been 
reduced through expanded utilization of 
other grains and molasses for alcohol 
production. 

“The production of granular flour from 
wheat has been consistently maintained 
at a high level during successive quar- 
ters of the crop year: in July-Septem- 
ber, 1943, the reported output was 392,- 
000,000 Ibs, in October-December 327,- 
000,000 Ibs, and in January-March 438,- 
000,000. For this production some 28,- 
000,000 bus of wheat were ground dur- 
ing July-March, suggesting a crop-year 
utilization for this purpose of perhaps 
37,000,000 bus. At present it seems 
probable that the wheat milled into gran- 
ular flour will represent about a third 
of the total quantity used for the pro- 
duction of alcohol this year.” 


















“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Our great wheat crop is 
coming in. From what we 
know about it already, and 
from what we know about 
our mill and our millers, we 
can say without reservation 


that this great wheat crop 


will again make a great bag 


of “SUNNY KANSAS.” 


* 


WICHITA jis 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 





















IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Irreplaceable Official 








(Continued from page 18.) 

2. Research. Analyzed flour trade sta- 
tistics such as the intra-relationship of 
sales, milling operations, unfilled orders 
and wheat stocks on hand. Compared 
milling operations in various regions to 
an average percentage of normal for 
the country as a whole. 

Investigated and prepared studies of 
marketing and distribution costs as well 
as price and production data in the flour 
industry. These analyses established 
equitable price relationships through the 
industry and showed the effect on cur- 
rent flour prices of such factors as in- 
dustry production methods, regional 
price differentials, transportation costs, 
marketing methods, supplies of wheat, 
excess milling capacity, and labor and 
distribution costs. In connection there- 
with, Mr. Schafer traveled extensively 
throughout the country attending meet- 
ings of the trade called by the OPA 
flour section to obtain first hand data 
on all price problems. 

3. Co-ordination with other agencies. 
Conducted the liaison necessary to in- 
sure the accord of other agencies con- 
cerned with policies involved; including 
such agencies as- the CCC, FDA and 
WPB. 

4. Co-ordination with other sections of 
OPA. Represented the flour section in 
conferences with other sections and 
branches of OPA. Co-ordinated the 
work of the flour section in accordance 
with the general over-all policy and 
planning of the food division. Prepared 
reports on the progress of the work of 
the section in relation to proposed and 
requested plans of action. 

5. Administration. Arranging and 
conducting meetings with grain and mill- 
ing industry groups; adjusting inequi- 
table price positions; eliminating misun- 
derstanding in the trade by interpreting 
rulings to grain and milling interests. 

The most current work in which Mr. 
Schafer has been engaged was develop- 
ing the criteria necessary to writing the 
wheat price schedule and other price 
control acts and amendments thereto 
which have followed. 

The irreplaceable Mr. Schafer, there- 
fore, is a Washington war worker for 
the duration. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING GROUP 

Irnaca, N. Y.—Harold M. Stanley, 
chairman of the New York State Emer- 
gency Food Commission, has appointed 
a postwar planning committee headed by 
William I. Myers, dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
Other members of the committee are 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, director of the school 
of nutrition at Cornell, and C. C. Du- 
Mond, New York Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—During May, 
Minneapolis shipped 104,130 tons of mill- 
feed, 5,280 of screenings and 28,940 lin- 
seed meal, compared with 66,960, 6,540 
and 20,760, respectively, a year ago. To- 
tal shipments for crop year, Aug. 1, 
1943, to May 31 last, were: millfeed 865,- 
800 tons, screenings 63,390, linseed meal 
251,880, compared with 515,820, 53,130 
and 281,730 in 1942-43, 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
(SMARTER 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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FERTILIZER 


MINING ~ “6/6. eine 


Wartime Suggestion for We ordinarily think of a War Bond _ sible only because of a complex net- 
Domestic Flour - as buying the things G. I. Joe needs work of supporting products and 
out on the fighting front—flour, industries virtually encompassing 


meat, machine guns, jeeps and a our entire economic system. 
thousand other things that help to cut Thus, your War Bond not only “backs 
casualties and shorten the war. the attack” but it fortifies the home 


But each of these things is made pos- front—your front door. 


BUY ONE OF THESE BONDS TODAY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


<6 x AS E BAG Co. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. pot ne og Me | 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 


SCGQOAST V8 CRAST £86 BEST ae 
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Taday & Yesterday 


WHEN THE BLOOM 
IS ON THE RYE 


Rye is almost taboo on the western 
wheat highlands. Farmers dislike to get 
a single grain mixed in their seed for it 
persists in the fields. That is, it ripens 
before the wheat. The ripe seed shatters 
to the ground, grows volunteer and is 
thus a persistent infestation. 

Rye, however, makes excellent pastur- 
age and this year, here and there, finds 
space on the farms. I had occasion the 
last week in May to examine such a 
small, 15-acre field of Balbo rye just 
coming into fragrant bloom. It was a 
warm morning with a mild breeze from 
the southeast. At the far end of the 
field we climbed a dyke to look over the 
billowing shoulder-high grain. My com- 
panion’s father had a large ranch just 
to the east of this field. A strange blue 
smoke blowing across the rye seemed to 
come from a weed fire along an irriga- 
tion ditch on the ranch. 

“I didn’t know dad_ was 
weeds,” my friend volunteered. 

“Must be some fire somewhere,” I in- 
sisted. 

The smoke was a peculiar blue, roll- 
ing 15 to 20 feet high like a haze across 
the waving field. When we walked to 
the east side there was no fire any- 
But climbing a small mound we 
rolling along 


burning 


where. 
saw the hazy blue still 
over the entire field. 

We walked to the south side and stood 
again to look back at the nebulous 
smoke which was not smoke at all. We 
had not seen the like before. It was the 
pollen, the bloom on the rye, which 
floated, a mystic cloud in the mild warm 
breeze.—C. C. ISELY. 

C. PF. G. RAIKES 

We do not know how many 
C. F. G. Raikes has been European man- 
ager of THe NortHwesTeRN MILLER, 
but it has been long enough to cause 
him to be widely known and highly re- 


years 


spected. 

Recently, we received a letter from 
George Cormack, formerly director of 
manufacturing for General Mills, Inc., 
known as the dean of American opera- 
tive millers, and now a rancher in 
Wyoming, who spoke very respectfully 
of Mr. Raikes, as one authority to an- 
other, as it were, and who desired to 
be remembered to him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raikes escaped provi- 
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said Old Dad Fetchut, of the Fish River Roller Mills,“there’s 
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dentially with their lives during one of 
the enemy raids on London, but the 
shock of the terrifying experience be- 
came an indelible impression. At pres- 
ent they are living in an exquisitely pic- 
turesque part of Somerset, close to the 
borders of Devon, where the principal 
topic of 
fishing. 
We hope earnestly that the peace and 
quietness will assist in their recupera- 
tion. Meanwhile, Miss Broekman, who 
has also had some unpleasant air raid 
experiences, is proving a capable deputy 
for Mr. Raikes.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


Night Work in the Bakery 


IGHT work seems to be one of the 

greatest drawbacks to the retail bak- 
ing business. However, the very nature of 
the business makes some night work al- 
most essential, if the consumer is to 
be assured of fresh products. Suc- 
cessful retailers frequently have express- 
ed themselves to the effect that they 
would not ask their sons to follow in 
their footsteps. They had to work 
nights and rest daytimes and, while they 
were able to give their families a nice 
livelihood, they had to forego the com- 
radeship of their children and other 
pleasures that their neighbors enjoyed. 


conversation is hunting and 


Night work is something the industry 
has Contended with throughout the years, 
but Some progress has been made toward 
eliminating it, at least in part. One difficul- 
ty in the way of stopping night work en- 
tirely is lack of room in most retail 
shops. Working space is usually cramp- 
ed, and the bakers have to get their 


bread baked and out of the way during 
the night hours in order to have elbow 
room to make sweet goods and get them 
in to the show cases during the day. 

The use of refrigerating equipment 
has been a tremendous help. Sweet 
goods doughs can be made up early each 
week, when business is usually the 
slackest, and placed in refrigerators. 
Then, if there has been a demand for 
some particular line of goods, an extra 
batch can be produced on short notice. 
In some shops we know of, small ones 
where bread is not one of the chief 
items, no night work is done whatever. 
—Roserr T. Beatty in THe AMERICAN 
BAKER. 

= 
SPEAKING OF WAR BONDS 

The sergeant gave the command: “The 
signal for the attack will be two shots 
from my revolver. As soon as you hear 
them, everybody up and at them.” But 
a private said: “Sorry, sir, I can’t go.” 
“Why not?” asked the sergeant. “Well, 
you see, I was in an attack last month, 
and one attack is enough for any soldier 
in one war.” 

If you think this is ridiculous, how do 
you think that private feels about this 
conversation? 

Bond Salesman: 


“How much can I 


sign you up for?” 

Lady: “Oh, I bought my bond when 
you were around a few months ago.” 

Surely, if we ask our soldiers to risk 
their lives more than once, it isn’t too 
much to ask you to dig down more than 
once. Bear in mind—it isn’t a gift, but 
a loan—a loan at a profit to you.—Food 
for Theught. 
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FOOD HABITS IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 

We heare much about wars 
caused by the hunger of the masses. A)- 
parently food habits may occasionally 
also lead to war. Plutarch in his “Of 
Isis and Osiris” describes the constant 
feuds between the inhabitants of the 
city named Oxyrhinchus, after the fish 
by that name, and those of Cynopolis, 
whose sacred symbol was a dog. To the 
Oxyrhinchites the Oxyrhinchus was ‘holy 
and could not be eaten. To the Cy- 
nopolites the dog was sacred and tabooed 
as food. The Cynopolites started the 
feud by eating an Oxyrhinchus in pub- 
lic. This was equivalent to our burning 
in effigy. The Oxyrhinchites retaliated 
by eating a dog. The feud continued to 
grow and led to much bloedshed.—Nu- 
trition Review. 


being 


Souvenir 
Sag in that period vaguely referred 
to as the good old days, the Minne- 
apolis Head Millers Association held 
annual excursions and picnics at one of 
the near-by resort hotels, The associa- 
tion also went in for rather elaborate 
invitations. 

R. T. Beatty, one of the members of 
the editorial staff of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., recently conducted his de- 
cennial desk cleaning and found one of 
the invitations that were issued for pic- 
nic and excursion in 1886. 

A clipping from THe NorrHwestern 
Mitter for June 5, 1886, amply describes 
the souvenir invitation: 

“The Minneapolis Head Millers Asso- 
ciation is always original in the design 
of the invitation to its annual excursion. 
This year the invitation is a beautiful 
souvenir. It is in the shape of the mill- 
er’s slick or flour tester and resembles 
a paper knife with a short, broad blade.” 

The material is celluloid and a re- 
production of Millet’s famous painting, 
“The Sower,” appears on the face along 
with the wording of the invitation, all 
steel engraved.—P. L. D. 

LITTLE BO PEEP 

Little Bo Peep buys bonds to keep 

She’s never cashed or spent ’em. 

(Ten years, you know, will make them 

grow 

Some thirty-three per centum.) 

New York Herald-Tribuve. 
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OPA TURNS THE CORNER 


ONGRESS did not come to bury Caesar, nor yet 

to praise him. Price control, in spite of all the 
sharpening and brandishing of daggers, turns out to 
have been in no real danger. Not this time. Its fight 
for life probably will not come until its second lease on 
life approaches expiration a year hence. 

Possibly there would have been even less display of 
cutlery if it had not been realized that price control 
couldn’t have been killed for sure by knifing OPA to 
death. There would have been enough war powers ly- 
ing around to do a pretty good job of resuscitation if 
not resurrection. The rebellious mood of Congress 
(40 more or less disabling amendments made up its 
barrage) was not quite up to manslaughter. Out of 
the melee in the forum came a fairly acceptable 
statute. For a time it seemed that Caesar might 
emerge from scrimmage wearing a toga embroidered 
with all the political tinware in the kitchen, to say 
nothing of the sink. But as so often happens when 
the model parliament operates in high gear (we're get- 
ting as reckless now with mixed metaphors as Congress 
was with amendments) old General Compromise saved 
face all around and the tumult and the shouting came 
to an almost inaudible “No.” 

Who really wanted to kill OPA right now? Not 
Congress, certainly. And, in spite of the cumulative 
and compounded grousing of virtually the whole people, 
OPA probably wouldn’t have been in danger even 
from a popular vote. 

The fact is that OPA has done a pretty good job, 
and we all know it. This doesn’t mean that price 
control is established or accepted as a permanent 
rafter in the roof of democracy. We hope not—we 
know very well that it isn’t. A very thorough job of 
reroofing to eliminate wartime and all other special 
emergency scaffoldings is due for not long from now. 
We don’t mean, either, that there’s no longer any- 
thing wrong with OPA, or that we’ve come to like it. 

But let us give the devil his due. Assuming, as we 
must, that he is necessary to the war economy, he has 
gone a long way beyond being merely endurable. He 
has been willing to listen to reason. He has taken 
the business world into -his council and his confidence. 
He has, in fact, surrounded himself with men of busi- 
ness experience and understanding. No other agent of 
government has done as much in this respect. 

We have just been glancing over the record, as it 
stands in our own files. The word “confusion” is writ- 
ten all through that record. It seemed often as if 
OPA was bent upon going berserk with complexity, 
to the end of its own destruction and the frustration 
of price control. But gradually something approxi- 
mating order has come out of seeming chaos. Com- 
plexity is still there—our present government has a 
genius for that sort of thing. Perhaps this is even a 
national characteristic. But the job is big, and big- 
ness stimulates bureaucratic embroidery. 


OPA has been afflicted with its share of the New 
Deal’s social reformers. ‘They have been largely kept 
under control, either from within or from without the 
organization. Still, Congress was not too confident that 
the most troublesome recent reform manifestation was 
sufficiently squelched, as may be seen from the care 
with which it took steps in the Stabilization Extension 
Aci of 1944 to scotch future attempts to require grade 
labeling or to restrict the use of trade and brand names. 
Hedged with protection, too, are “business practices, 
cost practices or methods, or means or aids to distri- 
bution, established in any industry.” 

Has price control worked? There is no need to 
turn to the statistics. The answer is all about us, im- 
plicit in every phase of our economy. It is not a com- 
pletely satisfactory and unequivoeal answer, but it is 
\in the affirmative. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE WAR-WINNING DOLLAR 


COUPLE of fine gentlemen at the luncheon table 

were talking about war bonds. One of them said 
to the other: 

“Pretty good idea, I figure, not to load up too 
heavily with these bonds—all the eggs in one basket, 
you know.” 


The other one replied solemnly and not too loudly: 

“Yeah. How the government is going to pay off 
these bonds—say nothing of the interest on *em—has 
got me worried.” 


Even in free America the proper conclusion to a 
conversation of this kind is the arbitration of a firing 
squad. 

¥ ¥ 


Fortunately there are not too many such conversa- 
tions, and often the gabbers go right out and buy the 
right amount of bonds. For the net result has been, is 
and will be satisfactory. 

And we must not, of course, call out the firing 
squad until we have exhausted the possibilities of 
patient persuasion. It is perfectly apparent that all 
the eggs are not yet in one basket, nor are they like- 
ly to be even when the final winning war dollar has 
been spent. The first saboteur (above) undoubtedly 
knows this as well as anyone else. 

The second saboteur is more insidious and more 
dangerous. He really should be shot on the spot. For 
in offering his objectionable kind of objection to bond 
buying he is quitting under fire. He is a deserter from 
the battle which must be won at any cost. And he 
invites others to sneak away with him from the firing 
line. 

The fact is, undoubtedly, that both these gentle- 
men are merely building up an alibi. This is their 
counterattack against bond salesmanship. The second 
saboteur really is not worrying. He knows very well 
that he would not hesitate, on a $10,000 income, to 
buy a $20,000 house. That is roughly parallel to in- 
curring a war debt of $250,000,000,000 with a national 
income of $125,000,000,000. Either debt should be man- 
ageable, given a high and continuing income and care- 
ful budget balancing. Must we assume that there will 
not be passably wise postwar financial management? 


¥ ¥ 


Maybe this is the wrong kind of comment to print 
during a war bond campaign. It is unpleasant and 
disputatious. But there is a point in bond salesman- 
ship where the pat on the back needs to become a slap 
that can be felt through the shirt. We know veteran 
war finance workers, giving far more than their share 
of time and energy to what should be the work of all 
of us, who feel that the slap of a few bombs would be 
the best and most appropriate persuasion. 

But let us not end on the sour note. The bonds will 
be bought. There is enough patriotism, enough good 
sense and enough money to finance the war. The war 
will be financed—it cannot be lost for lack of the Jast 
winning dollar. 


¥ ¥ 


What manner of men are we if these things be not 
so? 


AL 


VOICE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

HE National Industrial Information Committee 

was formed in 1934 by a group of representative 
business men who felt there was a vital need of a 
better understanding by the public, as well as within 
the various groups constituting business itself, of the 
economic relationship of business to society at large. 
It was born, in one sense, as a by-product of the 
great depression of the thirties. That experience had 
raised doubts as to the desirability of maintaining 
free enterprise as the keystone of a modern economic 
system. This lack of confidence presented an oppor- 
tunity that was exploited by political attacks and by 
the adoption of economic policies that served to dis- 
courage the expansion of enterprise and to create 
great uncertainty as to the future opportunities for 
business. 

Out of these circumstances has arisen a vital ques- 
tion of national policy. Is the American economy 
of the future to be motivated by private initiative 
or by some form of regimentation under the domi- 
nation of an all-powerful state? 

No longer, of course, do we suffer from the psy- 
chology of the 1930’s, with its doubts of the tenets 
of free enterprise, its questioning of the integrity of 
business and its assaults upon the validity of the 
profit motive. The magnificent record of American 
industry in wartime has restored the symbol, at least, 
of free enterprise to public favor. 

But this does not mean that the enterprise sys- 
tem has been fully “sold,” or that industry: now can 
rest On its oars. There is not much inclination to 
look upon the enterprise system as a static concept 
that must be taken “for better or for worse.” Free 
enterprise has not always functioned perfectly, and 
with the unfailing optimism that is characteristic of 
Americans, it is continuing its search for a way to 
function even better. 


Chairman of NIIC is Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man Of General Motors Corp. Chairman of the 
organization’s program committee is James S. Adams, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc. Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc. is a member and 
sponsor. The names are indicators of the strength 
and significance of the movement. 


“The public,” states Mr. Adams, “wants and de- 
mands a postwar free enterprise which provides rea- 
sonable assurance of jobs, security, higher living 
standards, and opportunity for all. It will be satis- 
fied with no lesser prospect. It is searching for con- 
structive and aggressive leadership toward those post- 
war goals, 

“The real advance in our public relations situa- 
tion is that the people have begun to distrust the 
propaganda to which they have been subjected for 
15 years—propaganda which has maintained that such 
progress can come only through more government 
regulation, more government planning, and more gov- 
ernment control. The regimentation of a war econ- 
omy and the inequities and confusion of rationing 
and price control have left their mark. The public 
is losing its faith in bureaucracy. The missing ele- 
ment now is that it has no alternative course to 
follow. Though it is skeptical of bureaucracy, it may 
continue to follow bad leadership rather than no 
leadership at all. 


“This presents American business management 
with the greatest challenge and opportunity in its 
history. If it can show the public that the nation’s 
postwar objectives can be attained without bureau- 
cratic domination of our economy, it can assure the 
continuance of free enterprise for years to come. 
But the price of failure also is intensified, for the 
public’: decisions in the next few months will be all- 
important.” 
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WHEN THE BLOOM 
IS ON THE RYE 


Rye is almost taboo on the western 
wheat highlands. Farmers dislike to get 
a single grain mixed in their seed for it 
persists in the fields. That is, it ripens 
before the wheat. The ripe seed shatters 
to the ground, grows volunteer and is 
thus a persistent infestation. 

Rye, however, makes excellent pastur- 
age and this year, here and there, finds 
space on the farms. I had occasion the 
last week in May to examine such a 
small, 15-acre field of Balbo rye just 
coming into fragrant bloom. It was a 
warm morning with a mild breeze from 
the southeast. At the far end of the 
field we climbed a dyke to look over the 
billowing shoulder-high grain. My com- 
panion’s father had a large ranch just 
to the east of this field. A strange blue 
smoke blowing across the rye seemed to 
come from a weed fire along an irriga- 
tion ditch on the ranch. 

“I didn’t know dad was 
weeds,’ my friend volunteered. 

“Must be some fire somewhere,” I in- 
sisted. 

The smoke was a peculiar blue, roll- 
ing 15 to 20 feet high like a haze across 
the waving field. When we walked to 
the east side there was no fire any- 
But climbing a small mound we 
rolling along 


burning 


where. 
saw the hazy blue still 
over the entire field. 

We walked to the south side and stood 
again to look back at the nebulous 
smoke which was not smoke at all. We 
had not seen the like before. It was the 
pollen, the bloom on the rye, which 
floated, a mystic cloud in the mild warm 
breeze.—C. C. ISELY. 

C. F. G. RAIKES 

We do not know how years 
C. F. G. Raikes has been European man- 
ager of MILLER, 


but it has been long enough to cause 
him to be widely known and highly re- 


many 


THe NorTHWESTERN 


spected. 

Recently, we received a letter from 
George Cormack, formerly director of 
manufacturing for General Mills, Inc., 
known as the dean of American opera- 
tive millers, and now a _ rancher in 
Wyoming, who spoke very respectfully 
of Mr. Raikes, as one authority to an- 
other, as it were, and who desired to 
be remembered to him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raikes escaped provi- 
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dentially with their lives during one of 
the enemy raids on London, but the 
shock of the terrifying experience be- 
came an indelible impression. At pres- 
ent they are living in an exquisitely pic- 
turesque part of Somerset, close to the 
borders of Devon, where the principal 
topic of conversation is hunting and 
fishing. 

We hope earnestly that the peace and 
quietness will assist in their recupera- 
tion. Meanwhile, Miss Broekman, who 
has also had some unpleasant air raid 
experiences, is proving a capable deputy 
for Mr. Raikes.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 





Night Work in the Bakery 


IGHT work seems to be one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the retail bak- 

ing business. However, the very nature of 
the business makes some night work al- 
most essential, if the consumer is to 
be assured of fresh products, Suc- 
cessful retailers frequently have express- 
ed themselves to the effect that they 
would not ask their sons to follow in 
their footsteps. They had to work 
nights and rest daytimes and, while they 
were able to give their families a nice 
livelihood, they had to forego the com- 
radeship of their children and other 
pleasures that their neighbors enjoyed. 
Night work is something the industry 
has contended with throughout the years, 
but some progress has been made toward 
eliminating it, at least in part. One difficul- 
ty in the way of stopping night work en- 
tirely is lack of room in most retail 
shops. Working space is usually cramp- 
ed, and the bakers have to get their 


bread baked and out of the way during 
the night hours in order to have elbow 
room to make sweet goods and get them 
in to the show cases during the day. 

The use of refrigerating equipment 
has been a tremendous help. Sweet 
goods doughs can be made up early each 
week, when business is usually the 
slackest, and placed in _ refrigerators. 
Then, if there has been a demand for 
some particular line of goods, an extra 
batch can be produced on short notice. 
In some shops we know of, small ones 
where bread is not one of the chief 
items, no night work is done whatever. 
—Rosertr T, Beatty in THe AMERICAN 
BAKER. 


= 
SPEAKING OF WAR BONDS 


The sergeant gave the command: “The 
signal for the attack will be two shots 
from my revolver. As soon as you hear 
them, everybody up and at them.” But 
a private said: “Sorry, sir, I can’t go.” 
“Why not?” asked the sergeant. “Well, 
you see, I was in an attack last month, 
and one attack is enough for any soldier 
in one war.” 

If you think this is ridiculous, how do 
you think that private feels about this 
conversation? 

Bond Salesman: “How 
sign you up for?” 

Lady: “Oh, I bought my bond when 
you were around a few months ago.” 

Surely, if we ask our soldiers to risk 
their lives more than once, it isn’t too 


much can I 


much to ask you to dig down more than 
Bear in mind—it isn’t a gift, but 
a loan—a loan at a profit to you.—Food 
for Theught. 


once, 
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FOOD HABITS IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 

We heare much about wars _ being 
caused by the hunger of the masses. A)- 
parently food habits may occasionally 
also lead to war. Plutarch in his “Of 
Isis and Osiris” describes the constant 
feuds between the inhabitants of the 
city named Oxyrhinchus, after the fish 
by that name, and those of Cynopolis, 
whose sacred symbol was a dog. To the 
Oxyrhinchites the Oxyrhinchus was ‘holy 
and could not be eaten. To the Cy- 
nopolites the dog was sacred and tabooed 
as food. The Cynopolites started the 
feud by eating an Oxyrhinchus in pub- 
lic. This was equivalent to our burning 
in effigy. The Oxyrhinchites retaliated 
by eating a dog. The feud continued to 
grow and led to much bloodshed.—Nu- 
trition Review. 


Souvenir 


ACK in that period vaguely referred 

to as the good old days, the Minne- 
apolis Head Millers Association held 
annual excursions and picnics at one of 
the near-by resort hotels, The associa- 
tion also went in for rather elaborate 
invitations. 

R. T. Beatty, one of the members of 
the editorial staff of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., recently conducted his de- 
cennial desk cleaning and found one of 
the invitations that were issued for pic- 
nic and excursion in 1886. 

A clipping from THe Norruwestern 
Mitter for June 5, 1886, amply describes 
the souvenir invitation: 

“The Minneapolis Head Millers Asso- 
ciation is always original in the design 
of the invitation to its annual excursion. 
This year the invitation is a beautiful 
souvenir. It is in the shape of the mill- 
er’s slick or flour tester and resembles 
a paper knife with a short, broad blade.” 

The material is celluloid and a re- 
production of Millet’s famous painting, 
“The Sower,” appears on the face along 
with the wording of the invitation, all 
steel engraved.—P. L. D. 

LITTLE BO PEEP 

Little Bo Peep buys bonds to keep 

She’s never cashed or spent ’em. 

(Ten years, you know, will make them 

grow 

Some thirty-three per centum.) 


New York Herald-Tribune. 
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OPA TURNS THE CORNER 


Cee did not come to bury Caesar, nor yet 
to praise him. Price control, in spite of all the 
sharpening and brandishing of daggers, turns out to 
have been in no real danger. Not this time. Its fight 
for life probably will not come until its second lease on 
life approaches expiration a year hence. 

Possibly there would have been even less display of 
cutlery if it had not been realized that price control 
couldn’t have been killed for sure by knifing OPA to 
death. There would have been enough war powers ly- 
ing around to do a pretty good job of resuscitation if 
not resurrection. The rebellious mood of Congress 
(40 more or less disabling amendments made up its 
barrage) was not quite up to manslaughter. Out of 
the melee in the forum came a fairly acceptable 
statute. For a time it seemed that Caesar might 
emerge from scrimmage wearing a toga embroidered 
with all the political tinware in the kitchen, to say 
nothing of the sink. But as so often happens when 
the model parliament operates in high gear (we're get- 
ting as reckless now with mixed metaphors as Congress 
was with amendments) old General Compromise saved 
face all around and the tumult and the shouting came 
to an almost inaudible “No.” 

Who really wanted to kill OPA right now? Not 
Congress, certainly. And, in spite of the cumulative 
and compounded grousing of virtually the whole people, 
OPA probably wouldn’t have been in danger even 
from a popular vote. 

The fact is that OPA has done a pretty good job, 
and we all know it. This doesn’t mean that price 
control is established or accepted as a permanent 
rafter in the roof of democracy. We hope not—we 
know very well that it isn’t. A very thorough job of 
reroofing to eliminate wartime and all other special 
emergency scaffoldings is due for not long from now. 
We don’t mean, either, that there’s no longer any- 
thing wrong with OPA, or that we’ve come to like it. 

But let us give the devil his due. Assuming, as we 
must, that he is necessary to the war economy, he has 
gone a long way beyond being merely endurable. He 
has been willing to listen to reason. He has taken 
the business world into his council and his confidence. 
He has, in fact, surrounded himself with men of. busi- 
ness experience and understanding. No other agent of 
government has done as much in this respect. 

We have just been glancing over the record, as it 
stands in our own files. The word “confusion” is writ- 
ten all through that record. It seemed often as if 
OPA was bent upon going berserk with complexity, 
to the end of its own destruction and the frustration 
of price control. But gradually something approxi- 
mating order has come out of seeming chaos. Com- 
plexity is still there—our present government has a 
genius for that sort of thing. Perhaps this is even a 
national characteristic. But the job is big, and big- 
ness stimulates bureaucratic embroidery. 

OPA has been afflicted with its share of the New 
Deal’s social reformers. They have been largely kept 
under control, either from within or from without the 
organization. Still, Congress was not too confident that 
the most troublesome recent reform manifestation was 
sufficiently squelched, as may be seen from the care 
with which it took steps in the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944 to scotch future attempts to require grade 
labeling or to restrict the use of trade and brand names. 
Hedged with protection, too, are “business practices, 
cost practices or methods, or means or aids to distri- 
bution, established in any industry.” 

Has price control worked? There is no need to 
turn to the statistics. The answer is all about us, im- 
plicit in every phase of our economy. It is not a com- 
pletely satisfactory and unequivoeal answer, but it is 
in the affirmative. 
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THE WAR-WINNING DOLLAR 


COUPLE of fine gentlemen at the luncheon table 
were talking about war bonds. One of them said 
to the other: 

“Pretty good idea, I figure, not to load up too 
heavily with these bonds—all the eggs in one basket, 
you know.” 

The other one replied solemnly and not too loudly: 

“Yeah. How the government is going to pay off 
these bonds—say nothing of the interest on ’em—has 
got me worried.” 


Even in free America the proper conclusion to a 
conversation of this kind is the arbitration of a firing 
squad. 

¥ ¥ 


Fortunately there are not too many such conversa- 
tions, and often the gabbers go right out and buy the 
right amount of bonds. For the net result has been, is 
and will be satisfactory. 


And we must not, of course, call out the firing 
squad until we have exhausted the possibilities of 
patient persuasion. It is perfectly apparent that all 
the eggs are not yet in one basket, nor are they like- 
ly to be even when the final winning war dollar has 
been spent. The first saboteur (above) undoubtedly 
knows this as well as anyone else. ; 

The second saboteur is more insidious and more 
dangerous. He really should be shot on the spot. For 
in offering his objectionable kind of objection to bond 
buying he is quitting under fire. He is a deserter from 
the battle which must be won at any cost. And he 
invites others to sneak away with him from the firing 
line. 

The fact is, undoubtedly, that both these gentle- 
men are merely building up an alibi. This is their 
counterattack against bond salesmanship. The second 
saboteur really is not worrying. He knows very well 
that he would not hesitate, on a $10,000 income, to 
buy a $20,000 house. That is roughly parallel to in- 
curring a war debt of $250,000,000,000 with a national 
income of $125,000,000,000. Either debt should be man- 
ageable, given a high and continuing income and care- 
ful budget balancing. Must we assume that there will 
not be passably wise postwar financial management? 


¥ ¥ 


Maybe this is the wrong kind of comment to print 
during a war bond campaign. It is unpleasant and 
disputatious. But there is a point in bond salesman- 
ship where the pat on the back needs to become a slap 
that can be felt through the shirt. We know veteran 
war finance workers, giving far more than their share 
of time and energy to what should be the work of all 
of us, who feel that the slap of a few bombs would be 
the best and most appropriate persuasion. 

But let us not end on the sour note. The bonds will 
be bought. There is enough patriotism, enough good 
sense and enough money to finance the war. The war 
will be financed—it cannot be lost for lack of the last 
winning dollar. 

vo ¥ 


What manner of men are we if these things be not 
so? 
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VOICE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


HE National Industrial Information Committee 

was formed in 1934 by a group of representative 
business men who felt there was a vital need of a 
better understanding by the public, as well as within 
the various groups constituting business itself, of the 
economic relationship of business to society at large. 
It was born, in one sense, as a by-product of the 
great depression of the thirties. That experience had 
raised doubts as to the desirability of maintaining 
free enterprise as the keystone of a modern economic 
system. This lack of confidence presented an oppor- 
tunity that was exploited by political attacks and by 
the adoption of economic policies that served to dis- 
courage the expansion of enterprise and to create 
great uncertainty as to the future opportunities for 
business. 

Out of these circumstances has arisen a vital ques- 
tion of national policy. Is the American economy 
of the future to be motivated by private initiative 
or by some form of regimentation under the domi- 
nation of an all-powerful state? 

No longer, of course, do we suffer from the psy- 
chology of the 1930's, with its doubts of the tenets 
of free enterprise, its questioning of the integrity of 
business and its assaults upon the validity of the 
profit motive. The magnificent record of American 
industry in wartime has restored the symbol, at least, 
of free enterprise to public favor. 

But this does not mean that the enterprise sys- 
tem has been fully “sold,” or that industry ‘now can 
rest on its oars. There is not much inclination to 
look upon the enterprise system as a static concept 
that must be taken “for better or for worse.’ Free 
enterprise has not always functioned perfectly, and 
with the unfailing Optimism that is characteristic of 
Americans, it is continuing its search for a way to 
function even better. ; 

Chairman of NIIC is Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man of General Motors Corp. Chairman of the 
organization’s program committee is James S. Adams, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc. Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc, is a member and 
sponsor. The names are indicators of the strength 
and significance of the movement. 

“The public,” states Mr. Adams, “wants and de- 
mands a postwar free enterprise which provides rea- 
sonable assurance of jobs, security, higher living 
standards, and opportunity for all. It will be satis- 
fied with no lesser prospect. It is searching for con- 
structive and aggressive leadership toward those post- 
war goals. 

“The real advance in our public relations situa- 
tion is that the people have begun to distrust  the- 
propaganda to which they have been subjected for 
15 years—propaganda which has maintained that such 
progress can come only through more government 
regulation, more government planning, and more gov- 
ernment control. The regimentation of a war econ- 
omy and the inequities and confusion of rationing 
and price control have left their mark. The public 
is losing its: faith in bureaucracy. The missing ele- 
ment now is that it has no alternative course te 
follow. Though it is skeptical of bureaucracy, it may 
continue to follow bad leadership rather than no 
leadership at all. 

“This presents American business management 
with the greatest challenge and opportunity in its 
history. If it can show the public that the nation’s 
postwar objectives can be attained without bureau- 
cratic domination of our economy, it can assure the 
continuance of free enterprise for years to come. 
But the price of failure also is intensified, for the 
public’s decisions in the next few months will be all- 
important.” 
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Twin City Grain 
Cargoes to Fill All 
Available Barges 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Minneapolis and 
St. Paul this year will furnish grain 
cargoes for all the barges that can be 
obtained for down-river service on the 
Mississippi River, Chester C. Thompson, 
of St. Louis, president of Inland Water- 
ways Corp., predicted recently in a state- 
ment published by the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 

In 1944, said Mr. Thompson, the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines expect an increase of 
at least 50% in the volume of grain 
moved from Minnesota’s terminal market 
at the Twin Cities, as compared with 
the 140,000 tons transported by barge 
last year. A factor that will help to 
make this increase possible was the 
opening of navigation about two weeks 
earlier than ever before on the upper 
Mississippi. Much of this year’s south- 
bound grain traffic will consist of wheat, 
billed for delivery in southeastern states, 
which stock growers plan to use as feed. 

The Federal Barge Lines will again 
restrict Missouri River service to grain 
shipments in minimum quantities of two 
barge loads. A considerable amount of 
Kansas grain will move into central ter- 
ritory alcohol producing plants and some 
will go to the Southeast for feeding. 
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Egypt Lowers Content 
of Wheat in Bread 


The composition of the war bread in 
Egypt was changed in early February 
and, beginning with that period, bread 
will be made of 80% wheat and 20% 
barley, according to recent reports. This 
is an increase in the amount of barley 
in the bread, the previous fixed pro- 
portions decreed being 90% wheat to 
10% barley. The measure is reported as 
a means of preventing bread prices from 
rising with a proposed increase in wheat 
prices, since the price of barley flour is 
somewhat lower than that of wheat flour. 
In 1943 Egypt reported a near record 
barley crop and with adequate supplies 
on hand the increased amount could 
be utilized for food without jeopardy 
to the feed position. Usually about 
85% of the crop is used for feed. 
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NEW BREAD RECIPE BOOKLET 

“Large Quantity Bread _ Recipes,” 
Wheat Flour Institute’s newest booklet, 
is designed for dietitians and cafeteria 
managers who prepare baked products 
for large numbers of people. The book- 
let was written by Clara Gebhard Sny- 
der, director of foods and nutrition, 
after several months of testing the prac- 
ticability of every recipe included. More 
than 50 recipes, ranging from bread 
doughs to fruit fillings, icings and top- 
pings are included. The booklet is il- 
lustrated and includes pictorial demon- 
strations of methods followed in making 
many roll variations. Copies of the 
booklet are available free to teachers 
and lunchroom and cafeteria managers. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED REPRESENTATIVE 

C. F. Waltamath, doing business as 
the Fay Flour Co., at 13831 Enquirer 
Building, Cincinnati, is now represent- 
ing the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and the Great Bend 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS REVIEW 
NEW CROP YEAR PROSPECTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association, holding its annual 
meeting in the King Edward Hotel, 
June 19, was addressed by J. J.. Page, 
administrator of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts for the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Mr. Page is also vice president 
of Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. His message was one of good will 
and praise for the manner in which this 
branch of the milling industry has faced 
up to the responsibilities created by war 
and industrial control. 

The afternoon session was mainly de- 





F. H. Dunsford 
. again heads Ontario millers .. 


voted to problems relating to Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour in the new crop 
year now close at hand. This crop will 
be harvested in July and promises to 
be much larger than that of last year— 
perhaps 17,000,000 bus, Flour from On- 
tario winter wheat is much in demand 
for Canadian, West Indian, Newfound- 
land and Scottish uses. War has cut 
down export shipments but the new crop 
year may witness partial recovery of 
lost markets. 

In the circumstances these millers wish 
to be ready for any new development. 
Prices for soft wheat and flour are 
under control but many farmers have 
been dissatisfied with the ceiling on this 
wheat and have found it more profitable 
to use their crops as feed. There was 
some discussion of closer control, pos- 
sibly by the wheat board itself, and a 
higher price structure. Opinion among 
millers as to the procedure which will 
be best for the new year is divided, 
though few, if any, want more control. 
Decision as to what shall be recommend- 
ed when the time comes is now in the 
hands of the directors. 

The allied grain trades were hosts to 
the flour millers at dinner. E. D. Sulli- 


van, of the Toronto grain and feed firm 
of Sullivan & Kennedy, presided. 

The officers were re-elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: F. 'H. Dunsford, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
president; N. H. Campbell, Lakeside 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, vice presi- 
dent; G, W. Baldwin, Aurora Flour & 
Feed Mills, Ltd., treasurer; R. Haines, 
Toronto, secretary. James Dean, Hunt 
Milling Corp., London, was appointed 
to a vacancy on the executive committee, 
and R. R. Barber, of S. J. Cherry & 
Sons, Ltd., Preston, was elected a direc- 
tor to fill a vacancy on the board. 
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McGAVIN STAFF CHANGES 

Winnirec, Man.—McGavin Bakeries, 
Ltd., which operates 10 large bakery 
plants in western Canada, recently an- 
nounced staff changes. Robert McKee 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. A. M. McGavin, Edmonton, 
was appointed vice president in charge 
of purchasing, while Allan McGavin, Sr., 
Vancouver, was named vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. All 
other directors were re-elected and Allan 
McGavin, Jr., son of the president, was 
added to the board of directors of the 
Vancouver branch. 
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GROSS PROFIT UP, NET DOWN 

Winnirec, Man.—Operating profit of 
Reliance Grain Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1943, amounted to $2,999,956, 
compared with $915,576 for the previous 
year, but net profit carried to earned 
surplus at $216,070 was less than the net 
profit of 1942, which was $263,743, This 
was due entirely to the operation of the 
income and excess profits taxes which 
for 1943 amounted to $2,415,139, com- 
pared with $284,500 for 1942. The re- 
fundable portion of the 1943 excess 
profits tax, however, is $472,772, com- 
pared with $18,400 for the year previous. 
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FARMERS AVOID TAXATION 

BY HOLDING GRAIN IN STORE 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports from mem- 
bers of the grain trade who travel much 
in western Canada indicate that farmers 
there are now well supplied with ready 
money. With this they are liquidating 
their local debts, mortgages and obliga- 
tions of every kind. Especially noticeable 
since the rains of a fortnight and more 
ago is the fact that fear of this being 
a year of short crops is gone. Now, the 
feeling is that with normal weather. in 
July and August average or better re- 
turns will be received. 

In the meantime farm deliveries of 
wheat and other grains have fallen off, 
due mostly to a desire of farmers to 
avoid income taxes by holding their 
grain in store rather than money in a 
bank. Some stories relate to cases 
where thousands of bushels of grain are 
being held in farm granaries for this 


reason. With his cash requirements al- 


ready met the farmer can see no point 


in converting wheat into taxable cash on 
hand; a typical attitude and one for 
which not many will attribute blame. 

After all, taxes are never popular 
with any class of people and certainly 
not with those who have gone through 
what the grain growers of western 
Canada have suffered in the way of 
poverty during the last 15 years. So 
long as this wheat remains in the far- 
mers’ own possession on the farm where 
grown it will remain untaxable. In a 
country elevator or terminal the story 
might be different. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BREAD VITAMINS IS TOPIC 
AT CONVENTION OF BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—The National Council 
of the Baking Industry is holding a 
meeting at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on June 27 and 28. This is one 
of the most important bakery Meetings 
ever held in Canada. Representatives of 
the industry from coast to coast are 
present. 

The first day was given Over en- 
tirely to the council’s committee on 
nutrition under the chairmanship of L. 
D. Jackson, of Jackson’s Bread, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. The position of the in- 
dustry on the question of vitamins in 
bread was thoroughly discussed. 

Invitations to attend this gathering 
were extended to Dr. Franklin Bing, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; Dr. R. K. Larmour, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; 
Dr. E. P. Moore, in charge of medical 
services department of Indian affairs, 
Ottawa, and John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 
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WHEAT DELIVERY TO MILLS 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that pro- 
ducers wishing to deliver wheat to a 
mill for regular marketing, not to be 
confused with gristing, at a delivery 
point other than the one specified on 
permits, may make such deliveries with- 
out securing permission from the board. 
This privilege will be granted provided 
such deliveries are within the quota 
at the delivery point where their grain 
is delivered and provided proper entries 
are made in the permit book with a no- 
tation showing delivery point and mill- 
ing company taking delivery of this 
wheat. 


“——-RREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PURITY BUYS NAPANEE BAKERY 

Toronto, Ont.—The Francis Bakery 
at Napanee, Ont., has been acquired by 
Purity Bread, Ltd., Toronto, and the 
business is to be moved into a new build- 
ing which is now under construction. 
Murdo Pritchard, who has been with 
the Francis Bakery for the past six 
years, will be manager. Pastries, cakes 
and buns will be baked in Napanee, but 
bread will be shipped from Toronto, 





WASHINGTON AGENT NAMED 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winnireo, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced the appointment 
of W. C. McNamara as the board’s rep- 
resentative in Washington, D. C. This 
results from the large grain business 
being transacted between Canada and 
the United States and the responsibili- 
ties which the two countries share with 
other United Nations in providing grain 
for overseas shipment. 

Joining the staff of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in September, 1942, Mr. 
McNamara has since directed the activi- 
ties of the board in connection with 





W. C. McNamara 


. wheat board representative .. 


grain transportation. He came on loan 
from Saskatchewan Pool Elevator, Ltd. 
and has had wide and varied experience 
in the grain business over the past 20 
years. 

Mr. McNamara has been associated 
with efforts to improve cereal production 
in western Canada, and he has _ been 
especially interested in the production 
and marketing of coarse grains, having 
been associated with the national barley 
committee for a number of years. At 
the time his services were loaned to 
the wheat board he was in charge of 
coarse grains sales for Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators. 

The appointment of Mr. McNamara to 
the important post in Washington marks 
the second appointment of the board 
outside of Canada. Since 1936 the board 
has been represented in England by 
R. V. Biddulph. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECTED BAKERY DIRECTOR 

Toronro, Onr.—Arnold J. Morrison, 
assistant manager of Morrison-Lamothe 
Bakery, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., recently was 
elected a director. He served as sales 
manager for this company for many 
years. 
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PLANT BREEDING REVIEWED 
AT SEED GROWERS’ MEETING 


WinnirpeG, Man.—Alex Stewart, Ailsa 
Craig, Ont., was elected president and 
Howard P. Wright, Airdrie, Alta., was 
chosen vice president of the Canadian 
Seed Growers Association at a meeting 
of the executives held in Saskatoon fol- 
lowing the fortieth annual meeting of 
the association on June 20. Honorary 
presidents include F. L. Dickenson, T. J. 
Harrison and H. G. L. Strange, all of 
Winnipeg. 

Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion cerealist, 
Ottawa, stated that the major objective 
of the organization is advancing the in- 
terests of Canadian agriculture by en- 
couraging seed growers and_ farmer 
members to maintain a high standard 
of excellence and co-ordinate the en- 
deavors of plant breeders and seed grow- 
ers. 

H. G. L. Strange, director of research 
department of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
gave a detailed account of the life and 
work of the late Dr, James W. Robert- 
son, founder of the association. 

Among the 270 persons attending were 
three of the original 26 members who 
were present at the first meeting. 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLS GRIND 
AT 85 PER CENT CAPACITY 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian trade 
commissioner to Australia cabled his de- 
partment at Ottawa on May 17 to the 
effect that Australian wheat stocks early 
in May amounted to 182,000,000 bus. 
Large quantities of flour are being ex- 
ported, resulting in flour mill production 
at 85% of capacity. Sales of offals and 
wheat to dairy farmers are continuing at 





high levels. 

in western Australia dry conditions 
continue but good rains have fallen in 
south Australia and over. most of the 
wheat areas of Victoria. New South 
Wales, where the absence of moisture 
was becoming serious, has also had 
fairly heavy rains. 

Seeding is proceeding in most states 
but no indication is yet available re- 
garding acreage. The objective is 9,- 
000,000 acres, but its achievement de- 
pends on weather conditions and the 
availability of phosphate for fertilizer. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRADE WANTS DECISION 
ON SOFT WHEAT CONTROL 


‘Toronto, Ont.—Prospectively Ontario 
will have a good crop of soft winter 
Wheat this year. Acreage is larger than 
in 1943 while growing conditions have 
been unusually good. This means about 
18,000,000 bus of wheat. Last year’s 
crop was one of the smallest on record, 
about 18,000,000. Most of this was used 
for feed, leaving mills in the position of 
not being able to supply soft wheat 
flour for cracker and pastry bakers. 
Many country mills in Ontario turned 
over to G. R. spring wheat flour for 
war purposes abroad, Luckily, they 
were able to do this and to make a 
little money by the switch. 

Now, these mills have a prospect of 
better conditions in the winter wheat 
flour market. Accordingly, most of them 
want to go back to this trade, though 
they will continue the production of 
Springs for war uses, Everything de- 
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pends on the willingness of farmers to 
sell their soft wheat at existing ceiling 
prices. The basis is $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights. This means about $1.11@1.14 
bu at country points in Ontario. Most 
farmers think this not enough. The total 
quantity ground by Ontario mills aver- 
ages around 5,000,000 bus per crop year. 

Any increase in prices to Ontario 
farmers for their wheat would necessi- 
tate a government subsidy since the 
ceiling is being held firmly at present 
level. This, in turn, would mean that 
any subsidy paid by the government 
over the present ceiling would create a 
lot of extra bookkeeping and documenta- 
tion for mills, a prospect they do not 
regard with pleasure. They have neither 
the time nor the office help to go in for 
that efficiently. 

Since the Ontario wheat harvest is 
now at hand, whatever changes there are 
to be in the winter wheat flour market- 
ing procedure will have to be announced 
by the control authorities at Ottawa 
very soon. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANPOWER PROBLEM SLOWS 
FLOUR MILL PRODUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that flour was a 
contributing factor to a recession shown 
in general Canadian productive opera- 
tions in May as compared with April. 
The index of volume of business in the 
flour industry dropped from 203 to 177. 
The increasing shortage of labor prob- 
ably is the main reason for the declining 
flour output. Certainly there is no lack 
of domestic and export demand for this 
product. Indeed mills are swamped 
with orders from various sources but 
the manpower situation is making it in- 
creasingly difficult to produce the flour 
and get it shipped on time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW FREIGHT BROKERAGE FIRM 

Vancouver, B. C.—After a period of 
two years away from the grain business, 
in which he was for some time local 
manager for Bunge North American 
Grain Corp., Mathew A. Ryan _ has 
joined with Duncan McLaren to operate 
a grain freight brokerage. The new 
firm has purchased a seat on the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VERNON LESTER TO RETIRE 

B. C.—Vernon Lester, 
president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change and a prominent figure in coast 
grain circles, is retiring the end of 
July from his position as local manager 
for Kerr Gifford & Co., Ltd., Portland, 





VANCOUVER, 





WHEAT EARS IN MAY 


LoNvON, ENGLAND.—The unusual 
phenomenon occurred this year of 
wheat in East Anglia (the eastern 
and chief wheat growing district of 
England) being in ear in May. A 
specimen was shown on the London 
Corn Exchange. The wheat was sown 
on Nov. 6 last, developed into a 
seedling on Dec. 19, and had come in 
ear by May 31. It is generally 
agreed that there has not been any 
reason to anticipate anything out of 
the ordinary in harvesting time this 
year. The great question is how the 
farmers are going to manage as re- 
gards machinery and labor, 
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International Wheat Council 
Considers Price Control 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—With a view to 
stabilizing the postwar wheat market, 
the International Wheat Council may 
soon set up basic minimum and maximum 
prices for wheat sold in world markets, 
according to ‘the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


Such action would prevent the rais- 
ing of wheat prices in the world market 
at the end of the war. Representatives 
of the five participating countries have 
been holding informal discussions and it 
is thought probable in certain informed 
quarters that a price control measure 
will be adopted. 

The memorandum of agreement, under 
which the signatory countries—Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada and the United 
States as exporters and the United King- 
dom as an importing nation—have oper- 
ated since the Washington wheat meet- 
ing of 1941-42, does not contain a price 
section. But, the council is empowered 
at any time to include such a price pro- 
vision in the memorandum. It is thought 
that recent events may spur action along 
that line in anticipation of the ending 
of at least one major phase of the 
world conflict. 

The section which would be included 
would be taken from the draft conven- 
tion agreed upon by the signatory coun- 
tries, which will be adopted when the 
time is “propitious” for summoning to 
a conference all countries having a sub- 


stantial interest in the international 
trade in wheat. 
Since the four principal exporting 


countries now represented on the coun- 
cil export approximately 80% of the 


world supply of wheat, it is believed 
that any action they have taken or will 
take, will be concurred in by other 
countries which may be asked to par- 
ticipate. It is pointed out that no coun- 
try not now represented on the council 
would be in-a position to attempt to 
undersell, or in any other way unsettle, 
the world market price of wheat. 

The price section of the draft conven- 
tion which may be inserted into the cur- 
rently operative memorandum of agree- 
ment provides that the council shall fix 
“a basic minimum price and a_ basic 
maximum price of wheat, c.i.f. United 
Kingdom ports, and schedules of prices, 
cif. and/or f.o.b., equivalent thereto 
for the various wheats sold in the world 
markets.” 


The prices so fixed must “return rea- 
sonably remunerative prices to produc- 
ers in exporting countries, be fair to 
consumers in importing countries, be 
in reasonable relationship to prices of 
other commodities and make appropriate 
allowances for exchange rates and trans- 
portation costs. 

Discussions so far have centered 
around the advisability of inserting the 
section in the memorandum of agree- 
ment at this time, it was said, and have 
not progressed to the point of attempt- 
ing to fix specific maximum and mini- 
mum prices. However, because of trans- 
portation conditions and rapid changes 
in the shipping picture, it is felt that 
whatever basic prices might be set 
would provide a fairly wide range, as 
much as a difference of 20c in the mini- 
mum and maximum price, for example. 





to take up a new position. Mr. Lester’s 

place here will be taken by Therb Har- 

ris, formerly associated with the local, 

Portland and California branches of the 

Continental Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. Har- 

ris is a son of D. E. Harris, director 

of Continental company and formerly 
stationed here. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CARLETON SUPERIOR TO MINDUM 
Winnirec, Man.—Dr. P. J. Olson, 

head of the plant science department of 

the University of Manitoba, was elected 
president of the Western Canadian So- 
ciety of Agronomy at the annual meet- 
ing held in Saskatoon, Sask. He suc- 
ceeds James Murray, principal of the 
school of agriculture, Olds, Alta. Dr. 

W. J. White, Saskatoon, was named 

vice president and A. W. Platte, Swift 

Current, Sask., secretary. 








Dr. R. F. Peterson, Dominion Labora- 
tory of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg, re- 
ported tests show Carleton durum to 
be superior to Mindum in strength of 
straw, resistance to stem rust and in 
macaroni qualities. 
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GOVERNMENT MAKES APPEAL 
FOR VOLUNTEER HARVESTERS 
Lonpon, Eno.—The British Minister 

of Agriculture has appealed for 750,000 

volunteer harvesters. This is the mini- 

mum number required, for this year it 
will not be possible to secure the same 
amount of help from the fighting serv- 
ices as was available last year. 

The recruiting of harvest workers is 


going on steadily. Help has been prom- 
ised from the London police force, and 
it is hoped that 75,000 senior school 
boys and girls will offer their services 
against 50,000 last year. Already 10,000 
Army Training Corps cadets have vol- 
unteered. 

Last year Italian prisoners of war 
were a great help on the farms, but 
now, as cobelligerents, opportunities are 
being given to these men to join units 
for supply duties and the fighting serv- 
ices. Those billeted on farms are doing 
good work and farmers employing them 
hope they will be encouraged to stay. 
It has been stated authoritatively that 
if 30,000 or more Italian prisoners had - 
not been billeted on farms many thou- 
sand acres now growing crops could not 
have been cleared and tilled. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

W. T. ODAM’S NEW POSITION 

Lonvon, Eno.—W. T. Odam has been 
appointed a director of the flour import- 
ing firm of Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
He will serve on the firm’s executive to- 
gether with F. W. Peach, managing 
director, F. C. Mardorf and C. G. Steel. 
Mr. Odam has had close connection with 
the London flour trade since his youth, 








when he was in business with his uncle, 
H. B. Tasker, a leading flour importer 
at that time. in 1923 he entered the 
employ of Quaker Oats, Ltd., London, 
retiring on pension in July, 1943, when 
he joined Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
For many years he has served as hon- 
orary secretary to the London Flour 
Trade Association. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME 

During the subway rush hour, a large 
excited woman stepped on a man’s toes, 
jabbed her elbow into his side, jostled a 
package out of his arms and then in a 
raucous nerve-shattering voice asked him: 
“Say, you! Does it make any difference 
which of these trains I take to Wood- 
lawn Cemetery?” 

“Not to me, my dear lady!” snickered 
the questionee, as like an Arab he silent- 
ly stole away, 

¥ ¥ 
BIG HAND SURE 

The only after-dinner speech that is 
assured a big hand is: “Put it all on one 
check, please.” 

v ¥ 
MODERN MAID 

Mistress.—Mary, we'll have breakfast 
promptly at 8 o’clock. 

New Maid.—All right, Ma’am, if I 
ain’t down, don’t you-all wait. 

¥ ¥ 
NEVER DISCOURAGED 

Gob.—Will you marry me? 

Girl_—You’ll have to see my mother 
first. 

Gob.—I’ve seen your mother, and I 
still want to marry you!—Pearl Harbor 
Navy Yard Messenger. 

¥ ¥ 
SUBSTITUTE 

A doctor had an urgent call from a 
man who reported that his small son 
had sucked all the ink out of a foun- 
tain pen and swallowed it. “All right, 
I’ll come over at once,” replied the doc- 
tor. “What have you been doing in the 
meantime?” And the father answered, 
“Using a pencil.” 

¥ ¥ 
PERPLEXING QUESTION 

Sonny Boy.—Tell me, Daddy, why did 
you marry Mommie? 

Daddy.—So you’re wondering, too! 

¥ ¥ 
SKIN DEEP 

“Who was that ugly looking woman 
with you?” 

“That’s my fiancee and I want you to 
know that beauty is only skin deep.” 

“You’d better take her home and skin 
her then.” 

¥ ¥ 
SOLE SURVIVOR 

Housewife (to tramp).—TI know you. 
You are one of the tramps that I gave a 
pie to last summer. 

Tramp.—You are right, madam. You 
gave it to three of us. I am the sole 
survivor. 

¥ ¥ 
TRY IT YOURSELF 

Bus Conductor—yYour fare, young 
lady. 

Young Lady.—yYouw’re nice looking 
yourself. 

P. S. She rode for free. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


F. ©. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THMIB Procidene @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ° 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG ; 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“SUPERFLOUR” For Over Fifty Years... 
“BUFFALO” KING’S GOLD 


. KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. i H. King Flour Mills Company 


Quality Millers Since 1879 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR ; 
stetcinae: Henley rie Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. “4 
WHITE sania ice RIBBON....RYE MEAL si Grain Merchants r 
GLOBE MILLING Co. BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the'Best'‘Rye’*Flour” .MINNEAPOLIS 





























Minnesota Girt Firour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitesies CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


HAROLD A. MERRILL | | Mill and Elevator Insurance 
Ganin and Recities 3 of all kinds 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MARSH & McLENNAN 


Memb K. Ci nd 
"ee Se Kee MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A WORD FROM THE WISE.—Bliss 
Isely insists that he is not a savant, as 
he was called in this column on May 24 
when we published some more or less 
fancy remarks on the variety of tales 
about how Turkey wheat came from 
Russia to enrich the inhabitants of the 
southwestern plains and to influence the 
history of American flour milling. Wheth- 
er he comes within the dictionary defini- 
tion of savant or not is no great mat- 
ter, for clearly he is wise in his genera- 
tion, as will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing utterance: 

“Since you do not fully credit my 
story of the first eight pecks of Turkey 
red wheat and prefer to give credit to 
Bernard Warkentin, it might be interest- 
ing to you to know how I got the story. 
Back in 1927, when I was Sunday editor 
of the Beacon at Wichita, I wrote to Mr. 
Warkentin’s son for some information 
about Bernard Warkentin. He gave me 
no information, either because he did 
not wish to or because there was a ques- 
tion in his mind about the part that 
his father had played. Perhaps his 
father had told him the true story. I 
wanted this information for a Sunday 
magazine feature and when Mr. War- 
kentin wrote a rather noncommittal let- 
ter from Kansas City, I took it up 
with D. H. Richert, professor of mathe- 
matics at Bethel College at Newton. 

“Richert’s father was the original 
Mennonite school teacher for the group 
that came to Kansas. He did not know 
the story. Then I suggested to him 
that the Beacon wanted to know the 
truth and would he get up in chapel on 
a Friday before the students would be 
going home over the week-end and ask 
them to ask their elders to tell all they 
knew about the Turkey red wheat. 

“They came back on Monday, some 
with no story, but several told of a 
group living -near Hillsboro, Kansas, 
and they were the ones that brought the 
first 16 gallons, two gallons to a family. 
There were eight families. This story 
was announced in chapel and the students 
were sent home with it again all over 
the Mennonite district. Everybody who 
knew anything about the story in all 
of the counties where the Mennonites 
lived agreed that the story was correct. 

“I got some pictures of the old-timers 
and their recollections and had my Sun- 
day feature. After that I wrote it for 
the Kansas City Star for a special fea- 
ture and ran the story in ‘Early Days 
in Kansas,’ a third grade Kansas history 
reader that I wrote for the Kansas 
schools. 

“Last fall when the Russian relief cam- 
paign was on and they were collecting 
seed wheat, I rewrote the story for the 
Kansas press, as I was handling public- 
ity for the National War Fund in Wich- 


ita. I later wrote it for Tue Norru- 
WESTERN ‘MiwiEr, telling of the seed 
wheat going back to Russia. I wrote it 
for the Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine, and it was cut down and partly 
reprinted in Reader’s Digest. 

“This story has stood every test. No 
one in Kansas or among the Mennonites 
has ever challenged it. 

“Now, where did Warkentin enter the 
story? Kansas Historical Collections XI, 
page 151 note, published in 1910, two 
years after his death, said that he came 
to America (no date given) and settled 
in Ohio. In 1872 he came to Kansas and 
settled at Halstead. 

“It does not sound reasonable to think 
that he carried any Turkey red wheat 
with him, because he first stopped in 
Ohio. The note does not say for how 
long. The Mennonites at Bethel Col- 
lege, after a wide search, which includ- 
ed questions of the Mennonite families 
in Newton and Halstead where War- 
kentin lived, never suggested that he 
brought wheat. 

“Two years later came the first eight 
families to Hillsboro and they brought 
the wheat. The yield was so prodigious 
that it overshadowed anything brought 
in after, although the next Mennonite 
colony brought in some wheat—two or 
three bushels. 

“In 1886 he built the mill at New- 
ton or bought an old mill, which he 
rebuilt. This note credits Warkentin 
with bringing the first Turkey red wheat 
to Kansas and his father with bringing 
it from Turkey to the Crimea. Warken- 
tin was struck with the similarity be- 
tween the climate of Kansas and that 
of southern Russia and wrote back home 
that the Russian Mennonites might come 
to Kansas and buy Santa Fe Railroad 
land. Five scouts came in 1873. They 
bought land from the Santa Fe and the 
next year the first migration came. 
There were several hundred in the party. 
Warkentin helped them locate. It was 
in one of these parties that the first 
eight came and settled at Hillsboro and 
planted the wheat, 

“In 1885 Warkentin sent for a carload 
of wheat to be shipped in from the 
Ukraine or the Crimea, I do not know 
which, to sell as seen to the non-Men- 
nonite neighbors. 

“The truth is that Warkentin was a 
leader. I do not think the Mennonites 
would have come to Kansas had he not 
come here first. He learned that the 
Santa Fe had a lot of land given as a 
land grant for building the railroad. 
He was the directing genius of the mi- 
gration, although he did not go back to 
Russia. He handled it through corre- 
spondence. Later he did go back to 
Russia, but not until he was naturalized 
as an American citizen. 





By Carroll K. Michener 











“There is no intent here to discredit 
Warkentin as a leader, but I think that 
his part in bringing the wheat consisted 
solely in bringing that car lot in 1885 
and also in bringing the Mennonites who 
brought the wheat. I may be in error, 
but I do not think I am and I have 
spent about as much time working out 
the facts of this story as any one. Now, 
this was all reporting. A savant, as I 
ngure it out, would have known it with- 
out research. I am therefore not a 
savant.” 

Whatever you are, Mr. Isely, you are 
welcome to our column! 


. . . Some idea as to the magnitude 
of the candy industry is given by the 
fact that the average American now con- 
sumes 19.3 lbs of its products annually. 
The industry’s present yearly consump- 
tion of ingredients involves 696,787,000 
Ibs of corn products, 906,000,000 Ibs of 
cane and beet sugar, 751,000,000 Ibs 
of fluid milk, 198,000,000 Ibs of dry 
skimmed milk, 195,627,806 Ibs of peanuts, 
1,500,000 Ibs of essential oils and flavor- 
ing extracts, over 11,000,000 Ibs of cher- 
ries, raisins, pineapples, citrus and other 
fruits, 11,190,933 dozs of eggs and 26l,- 
782,000 Ibs of cocoa beans. . .. Lately 
there has been reason to suspect the 
presence of a lot of other things in one’s 
candy bar. And now comes the news 
that manufacturers not only are looking 
around for supplies of minerals and vita- 
mins but also mixing up experimental 
batches containing protein flours and mis- 
cellaneous things amorphously described 
as cereal and legume products. 


An officer of the army quartermaster’s 
office, addressing a recent food tech- 
nology gathering in Chicago, said that 
in the Mediterranean area bread has 
proved so popular with soldiers as to re- 
quire stepping up the original individual 
allowance of seven ounces daily to 10 oz. 
Men in uniform, he said, never tire of 
bread or of well prepared pastries. 


.. . Wonder who those flour men were 
who, the New Yorker says, took a 
prominent part in the recent Eastern 
Stassen-For-President housewarming in 
New York City? One of the flour men 
said to the New Yorker’s reporter: “I'd 
feel better about this if Willkie were still 
in the running. They’d all start arguing 
between Dewey and Willkie, and then 
everybody would compromise on Stassen. 
I just wish Harold were here instead of 
off on that boat. I worry about him.” 
. . . Not that all this matters so much 
now, in view of what has just happened 
at Chicago. 





QUESTIONNAIRE INQUIRY. — I 
am beginning a one-man inquiry into 
the number of forms, reports, question- 
naires, etc., that have to be dealt with 
by the flour industry. As a starter here 
is the list that comes in from one of 
the large milling companies (the audi- 
tor says he knows he’s missed some and 
may even have forgotten to mention sey- 
eral whole groups and classes of reports 
and statements required for government 
account) : 


Income Tax Return, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, Annually; Excess Profits.Tax Re- 
turn, Collector of Internal Revenue, Annu- 
ally; Capital Stock Tax Return, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, Annually; Federal Old 
Age Report, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Quarterly; Information Returns on With- 
holding and Amount of Salaries paid, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, Annually; Re- 
port of Dividends paid to Domestic and 
Foreign Addressees, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, Annually; Report on Form 10-K, 
Securities & Exchange Commission, Annu- 
ally; Report on Form 8-K, Securities & 
Exchange Commission, Occasionally; Report 
on Selected items of Current Assets and 
Liabilities, Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, Quarterly; Report of Sales or Pur- 
chases of Stock by Officers, Securities & 
cxchange Commission, Monthly, if any; 
Monthly Report of Wheat Ground and 
Wheat Milling Products, all Mills, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Month- 
ly; Report of Wheat and Flour Stocks, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Quarterly. 

Industry Survey, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Monthly; Census Re- 
port, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Bi-annually; Report, War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board, Annually; 
Claim for Flour Production Payments, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Monthly; Form 
B, Office of Price Administration, Quar- 
terly; Form A, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Quarterly; Reports re price ceilings, 
Office of Price Administration, Occasion- 
ally; Statement of positions in cash grain 
and grain futures, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Commodity Exchange Admin- 
istration, Weekly; Statement of futures, 
purchases and sales, deliveries, open con- 
tracts, etc., on any Board of Trade, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Commodity Ex- 
change Administration, Daily. 

Statement of grain futures, transactions, 
open accounts, and deliveries, etc., on Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, Daily; Durum Prod- 
ucts and Durum Stocks report, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Food Distribu- 
tion Administration Grain Products Branch, 
Semi-annually; Report of fuel oil and coal, 
Fuel Administration, Monthly; Sack state- 
ments, Bureau of the Budget, Occasionally; 
Power Report, Federal Power Commission, 
Annually; Spice Inventory, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Quarterly; Priority Applica- 
tions, War Production Board, Irregular. 


This seems like a fair sample but as 
the assisting miller says it probably is 
only partially complete. Would some 
other miller and some of you flour men 
like to contribute something to this com- 
pilation? Of course the historians one 
day will get around to this, but wouldn't 
it be nice for us now to have some 
idea of what goes on here? 


Toward the end of the thirties it 
seemed worth exclamatory comment that 
annual sales in the vitamin business were 
around a million dollars. Now the com- 
servative totallers speak of $150,000 ,000, 
and the dizzy ones of $200,000,000. The 
vitamin would have had a sensational 
career even in times of peace-piping, but 
war has zoomed it into preposterous 
prosperity. 
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Centennial Ho uring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 










































NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 















FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 

2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and war in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouivr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 























WESTERN MALLING Co. ESTABLISHED 1865 





MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
General Offices: laste, Weleas ee ne 1 a Pendleton, Oregon Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





SP OKAN E F LOUR MILLS CO. General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 




















GROWN 
MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
































f 
FAMILY PATENTS North Dakota and Montana WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 
. FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS MILLERS OF 
White Crest Red Crest and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR enunstee PipASTRY FLOUR ~CAKE FLOUR 
«© w ” 
Cake and Pastry Flours Hi-Protein Goble ttaene, TAGE Alt Cates. Dally Onpeetty 000M 0 Dates, Oregon, U.S.A. 
A Specialty 
J.C. L 
o Mo. Ste Mills in the Heart of the MILI 
‘ TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Capacity, 700 Barrels Chicago Columbus New York + he Peoria 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. + gy MA trend Kaness City Minneapolis, Portland’ 
Leavenworth, Kansas MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








———— 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS Evans Milling Co. The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 











Flour, Grain anes Feed Analyses INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Manuf Kiln-Dried < 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES WHITE CORN PRODUCTS DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
1 North State St. Chicago, It. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


« 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 


MILL 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Gr 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 








ELS 


ER-Dant 


ain Dept. 


MINNEAPOLIS 







MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





taking large quantities, and as prices in “Whi ” 

this market were higher than in Canada, niberesier Flour 

the: government -was obliged to~ control Best Wheat ieanent 

the export movement so. that the eastern WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS co. 
provinces: of Canada got sufficient grain Whitewater, Kansas 

‘for their needs. This was done-by the —— 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








DOUGLAS E. SCOTT 


Douglas E. Scott, superintendent of 
the Chase Bag Co. paper manufactur- 


ing plant at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, until CORN MEAL 
failing health forced his retirement a few GRAIN PRODUCTS 


months ago, died June 9 following a 


heart attack. Mr. Scott, who was well ANIMAL and 


known in the paper bag. industry, had 


been superintendent of the Chagrin Falls POULTRY FEEDS 
e 









mill since 1924. Prior to that time he 
had been associated with the Arthur D. t b 
Little Co. of Boston, and the Bemis Bro. Manufactured y 


Bag Co. plant at Peoria. During World 0 
War I he was engaged in gas warfare STALEY MILLING C i] 
work at the Little Co. plant. Besides KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 

having a host of friends in the bag and _|gga-38) 


paper industry, Mr. Scott was well 
known in local civic affairs. He served 


as Kiwanis Club president and was ac- “ED URAMBER 33 


tive in many other community enter- 


prises. SEMOLINA 


L. A. DOWD FANCY No. 1 
L. A. Dowd, manager of the Delta, 








Milled from Carefully Selected 


Colo., plant of the Colorado Milling & AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


Elevator Co. for 27 years, died recently 
in Quincy, IIll., on the way to his son’s 


home in New York. Mr. Dowd retired A aa R E K M | L L 1 » G C 0. 





= 











May 15 and he and his wife left Delta MINNEAPOLIS 
June 12 to visit their son in Geneva, Cable Adiiress: “Axeneniitco"’ 
1 ae 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETIRED FLOUR DEALER DEAD 










hie tine ieee Make eck. ~ nn 
ENVER, Coto.—Felix P. Robert die TELEPHONE 


ie te ae ae 
SS. é MAY ¢ (| . 

> ’ ’ i 
he had been a resident of Denver since t ny ees R Pring Wheat Flour 
1918. He operated a wholesale flour 








business for several years and retired 
in 1931. He was active in the Denver 
Retail Bakers Association and the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


IMPROVED CROPS RELIEVE 
CANADIAN FEED SITUATION 


Toronto, Onr.—The improved crop A CME RYE 


conditions in western Canada as a re- 
A HIGH QUALITY 





sult of good rains are helping to relieve WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 

a tight situation, which was beginning All Grades 

to develop in supplies of oats and bar- FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
ley. Apparently, conditions were becom- WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











ing so serious that the Canadian Wheat 
Board had been contemplating taking 
over all trading in these grains. Now, 
with the prospect of a good crop in the 
west, and equally satisfactory conditions 
in eastern Canada and the United States, 
farmers are showing more inclination to BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
market these grains. While danger of 
a short crop this year existed, farmers 


wanted to carry forward enough feed to és & R EM O 99 
cover their own livestock requirements 














in the coming season. Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
Due to short crops, demand for west- CROOKSTON MILLING CoO. 
ern feeding grains has been heavy in CROOKSTON, MINN. 


eastern Canada all through this crop 
year. The United States, too, has been 











Canadian: Wheat. Board through the con- 


trol-of grain cars... Now the improving THE ROSS MILLING Co 


supply : situation in western Canada -re- 
lieves. anxiety. forthe closing months of Choice Quality Flour 
the year: and: the new crop year. prom- Plain and Selfrising 

ises a return to normal conditions in OTTAWA KANSAS 
feed supplies in eastern Canada. —— 
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M ALTED WHE AT FLOUR Mills Co; G. Krueger, Standard Brands, 


Inc., and F. E. Lange, Lange Flour Co. MMU nna ct tc 

PRICE CURB LIF TED The horseshoe tournament was won by = 

ee Otto Holpuch, International Milling Co. = 

Raw Material Not Under Ceiling, OPA Other winners were: Ward Miller, Sheri- 


Points Out—Peanut. and Cottonseed dan Flouring Mills, Inc; D. Crawley, Are a Couple of Trees 


Flours Exempted Wolf Flour Cartage Co; J. Riley, Pills- 


bury Flour Mills Co; Harry Korzeniew- : Bhi rN dit y Thi F = 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Malted wheat ski, H. J. Korzeniewski & Co; Ray Kor- = g ou to 1S orest ? = 


flour has been specifically exempt from zen, Illinois Flour Co; P. Albano, Habel, 
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price control in amendment 61 to Rev. Armbruster & Larsen.Co; F. A. Owens, : OWEVER well you may know your local com- = 
es 4 : gt coup gripe Price International Milling Co; George Chus- H modity situation, you realize that the big, Z 
egulatio tive e 30, 1944. “a mee P Ss Aa 4 7 = 
4 ee es sler, Bakers Weekly; C. Spindler, Pills- overall picture of world conditions is what will : 


Malted wheat is exempt from price bury Flour Mills Co; John Reget, Ha- 
regulation, the Office of Price Admin- 


istration said, and since malted wheat 
flour is derived from this product it 
' should be accorded the same treatment 
0. 

)e 


oe, finally determine price—and your own action in 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; S. O. regard to that price. 


Werner, THe NorrnwesterN MILLER; 
John. Benes, Jr; W. Neumann, Chas. S. 
Neumann Co; D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner, and 


That’s why it’s of first importance to you to be 
able to get that picture—quickly, authoritatively, 
accurately. Here’s how we can help you do so: 

+ We maintain extensive contacts — backed by a 
comprehensive wire service. Of our eighty-five 
total flour product, OPA pointed out, goain this year a special tribute was offices, sixty are situated in the areas where commodi- 
and is not sold to consumers for home aid to an old-time flour man. R. E. ties are either grown or processed. Result: informa- 
use but is an ingredient in wheat flour Bemmels read the tribute to John F. tion direct-from-source to you in the shortest pos- 
sold to bakers or as an ingredient in sible time. 

the preparation of dough for bakers’ + This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
bread. modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a study. 

Why not put these advantages to work for you 
Kern & Sons, a Milwaukee flour mill. now? You may have a more detailed explanation, 
In 1917 he established a flour jobbing through any of our offices, of how our commodity 
business under the name of Lothes & = service can help you. 

Benes, which he operated until a few Z 
months ago. 

The committee in charge of all ar- 


because it is not a “cost of living” com- 
modity. Malted wheat flour represents 
only about one fourth of 1% of the 


] 


": 


Benes, who retired a few months ago, 
after 50 years in the flour business. Mr. 
Benes was born in Chicago in 1873 and 
entered the flour business in 1894, work- 
ing in the Chicago office of J. B. A. 








At the same time, cottonseed and pea- 
nut flours were absolved from price ceil- 
ings under the GMPR in amendment No. 
58. In explaining this action, OPA said 
that these flours are commodities in the 
same Competitive class as soybean flour, 
potato flour and rice flour, which are 
exempt from price ceilings, and that 
processors of cottonseed and peanut 
flours are discriminated against by that 


a 


=> 
= 


AVUULUNUUCUAUULUNUALUUODGL ULES VRS EET 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


rangements consisted of F. A. Owens, In- Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
ok. hen ternational Milling Co., chairman; A. L. Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
fact. Substantially all of the peanut and Ingram, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; R. E. 70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


me flours are used in products Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, and Walter Branch Offices in 85 Cities 
subject to price control which are sold R. Churchill 


to government agencies. Accordingly, 
is BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ric * 7 =" FH ee eee 
the price to ultimate consumers will not SALES CONFERENCE AT BUFFALO 
be affected. 


A conference of the eastern sales rep- 
“BREAD . : *a0: 
pA red tiara ie resentatives of the Russell-Miller Milling 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS Co. is being held in Buffalo. Attending 
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HNN 
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the conference from Minneapolis are: Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 
HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT teste F. Miller, president; M. F. Mul- 
Cuicaco, I1t.—H. Zwissler, Sterling Toy, vice president and general man- WINTER 
Flour & Supply Co., won the first low ager; W. R. Heegaard, vice president SPRING 
net prize at the nineteenth annual golf and general sales manager; Tom G. DURUM 
tournament and outing of the Chicago Dyer and David W. Moore. ARGI LE ne 5 
Association of Flour Distributors, held BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE By the 
June 21 at the Rolling Green Country DUTY-FREE EXEMPTION REJECTED TRUCK-LOAD 
Club. This was the first time Mr. Zwis- Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Holmes inOGRPORATED CAR-LOAD 
sler participated in this organization’s ™e@sure, which would have extended the BOAT-LOAD 
G CO. tournaments, and his net score of 68 ‘uty-free exemption for certain feeds nb 
won first prize. and grains imports for 180 days from Minneapolis and 
Perfect summ vreatl nde th the expiration date of June 19, has been ag " Any Where 
. a All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 


one Of the best outings held by the rejected by the House ways and means 
flour Qistributors of Chicago, ond meer committee. Under executive order, how- 
of them came out in the morning to play ever, the Commodity Credit Corp. still 
in the special blind bogey event. This is permitted to import wheat without 


was won by A. L. Ingram and Walter Payment of duty. Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


Marsh, of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ss. Hi. Keller, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. WPB REMOVES RIBOFLAVIN 
Other winners of the afternoon golf FROM ALLOCATION CONTROL The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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79 tournament were: George Peterson, Ha- A of LIVERPOOL 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; J. Thorn- Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- es a is ou ci ccesasakeerer00 Cena $4,904,187 
ton, Thornton & Co: H > Brainerd duction Board has revoked allocation Capital Deposited in U. S............ 20 e eee eees 500,000 
eat ’ ; Henry Brainerd, = ; 
CO. Standard Milling Co; W. Marsh, Pills- control over riboflavin, removing it from Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
bury Flour Mills Co; George Hackbush, the provisions of M-300. The action be- CHUBB & SON 
ati Ving Co: . ia hy 20 and ws ad ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS ated Biates Menagsre 
7 en Milling Co; N. G. Ander merase cepagins rea We a pe spp : Insurance on Flour ” John Street - - New York 
—y son, Bay State Milling Co; S. H. Keller, possible by the improvement in supplies Policies of this Gomapeny are igcurence Exchange ie _Unicago 
. Anheuser-Busch, Inc; R. C. Walker, of the vitamin. . held by all leading millers ped Say ae tanta, Ga. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; R. E. Bem- Civilian requests for riboflavin for 
mels, Bemmels-Vaughan; J. Viskocil, feed and food use were granted 100% by 
en. Red Star Yeast & Products Co; L. Falb, the War Production Board in the June “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


General Mills, Inc; U. A, Arnold, Arn- allocations announced last week, reflect- 


old-Traeger Co; H. E. Burgess and L. ing an adequate supply of this product. 2 £ a “BLODGETT’S” 


——— R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc; H. W. Nicotinic acid and nicotinamide sup- : 

co Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen plies were short. Requests for feed en- RYE 
‘ Co; R. B. Petty and F. E. Church, B. richment were denied and requests for i i 

ur A. Eckhart Milling Co; W. S. Johnson, food fortification were granted only to = ee age aae eb ned P sani er 

Johnson-Herbert & Co; J. Kaniecki, Red _ the extent of 62.5% of the total requests pecially Milled by lodgett Family— 

NSAS Star Yeast & Products Co; Walter R. for nicotinic acid and 87% for nicotina- FRANK. H. BLODGETT, Inc. . Janesville, Wisconsin 

———— Churchill; W, Wilson, Pillsbury Flour mide. —— 




















Charles E. Olson 
. . comptroller to vice president . . 


F. E. LaShelle, Jr., and-Charles E. 
Olson have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of the Larrowe Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment by Harry A. Bullis, president. 


Mr. Olson entered the employ of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in accounting in 
1922. In 1924 he was placed in charge 
of the statistics and cost accounting de- 
partment, being transferred in 1932 to the 
Larrowe Milling Co. in Detroit as as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
From 1934 until the present time he has 
served as comptroller of the Larrowe Di- 
vision of General Mills. He will be suc- 





F. E. LaShelle, Jr. 


. Larrowe division promotion . . 


ceeded in this position by J. Stewart Wil- 
son. 

Mr. LaShelle joined the sales force of 
the Sperry Flour Co., now the Western 
Division of General Mills, in 1920, and 
took an active part in the organization 
of the animal feed department. After 
nine years in this work he moved to the 
Larrowe Division where he became the 
director of sales, continuing in this ca- 
pacity until the present time. He will 
continue in charge of sales for the di- 
vision and also as director of feed sales 
service of the feed manufacturing di- 
visions for the whole company. 
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EMERGENCY OPERATION 


Edgar Smith, one time milling execu- 
tive and recent successful candidate on 
the Democratic ticket for U. S. senator, 
was operated on for double hernia last 
week. Mr. Smith fell on his ranch in 
eastern Washington, and was rushed to 
Portland for the operation. He built 
and operated for 20 years, the Astoria 
Flour Mills Co., selling it a number of 
years ago to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 


TRANSFER 

Ray Groat, in charge of bakery sales 
in Portland for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., will leave July 1 for Los 
Angeles. He will enter the Pillsbury 
grain department there, as an assistant 
to Ben Greer. 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Stewart and Mr. 
and Mrs. O. A. Rector of Jesse Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, enjoyed a week’s holiday 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 
EASTERN VISIT 

Vic Mika, a sales director for Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, is 
spending this week in Chicago and the 
Virginias. 


LON H. POWELL RETIRES 


After 47 years in the grain business, 
Lon H. Powell, president of the Wichita 
Terminal Elevator Co., has sold his 
grain properties to the Ross-Zimmerman 
interests and plans to retire from the 


grain business. Mr. Powell began his 
career as a student janitor at Friends 
University at Wichita. After teaching 
school for a while he became a’ salesman 
for a Topeka, Kansas, fuel company and 
later entered the grain business at El 
Dorado, Kansas. After 10 years there, 
he moved to Wichita. He said that he 
will spend the next few months visiting 
relatives and then resume management 
of his farm and city properties. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: William M. Steinke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Otto Knauss, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; 
Jules Waber, Amber Milling Co., Rush 
City, Minn. 


IN THE SOUTH 

Charles A. Barrows, of Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, left this 
week for two or three weeks visiting in 
the South. Mrs. Barrows left with their 
son Bill about the same time to spend 
several weeks with her mother and sis- 
ter in Princeton, N, J. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Samuel Corkran of the Nashville office 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been visiting the mill at Salina, 
Kansas, for a couple of weeks. 


ANNIVERSARY 


L. A. Ungles, head of the Ungles 
Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
chairman of the Iowa Wholesale Bakers 





Association, celebrated his forty-fourth 
anniversary in the baking business last 
week. Mr. Ungles still is active head 
of the business, assisted by his oldest 
son, Howard, as manager. Another son, 
Herbert, was production manager before 
joining the armed forces in the south 
Pacific. The firm has more than 100 
employees. 


IN MINEAPOLIS 


Earl Hoagland, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Inland Mills, Ine, Des 
Moines, Iowa, but now connected with 


“a magazine distributing agency at Or- 


landa, Fla., was in Minneapolis last week 
on his way back to Florida after a visit 
with relatives at Marshall, Minn. 


NEW ADDRESS 

New address for Gene Guest of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, known by many 
millers and associates, is Lithonia, Ga., 
R.F.D. 1. He plans to stay there for 
quite a while until his health improves. 


BOOT CAMP READING 

A Marine “boot” has little time for 
reading, but Gomer H. Lague, former 
manager of the Graden Flour Mill, Du- 
rango, Colo., finds he simply can’t get 
along without THe NorrnHwestEern Mit1- 
ER. This journal, therefore, begins go- 
ing to him at once to his Marine ad- 
dress, which is Platoon 623, R.D.M.C.B., 
San Diego 41, Cal. Mr. Lague remarks 
that Marine life has some advantages 
over the life of a flour mill manager: 
No OPA, ODT, NWLB, etc.—“only a 
top kick, and his orders are always in 
very plain and simple language.” 


LEE WAGNER RESIGNS 

Lee Wagner has resigned as manager 
of the grain department of the National 
Milling branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, effective July 1, and will 
return to his old home and connection 
in Chicago with the Norris Grain Co. 


GENERAL HOLIDAY 

W. D. Hughes, manager of the Na- 
tional Mill, Toledo, has returned from 
a short vacation. The mill and office are 
closed for two weeks to give everybody 
a vacation and will resume operation the 
first week in July, This is an annual 
custom before the coming of the new 
crop. 
ATTENDS CONVENTION 

J. A. MacNair, of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour merchandisers, 
spent two days in Harrisburg during the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers 
Association. 


VACATION 

Ray Bowden, secretary of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association 
and secretary of the national grain trade 
council, is leaving on a month’s vacation. 


RUST REPORTS 

J. L. Welsh, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association, re- 
turned to Omaha this week from a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Welsh said that he has 
received first reports of black rust in- 
fection that is beginning to show in 
places in winter wheat in Nebraska. 


RECOVERING FROM OPERATION 


Henry S. Cowgill, formerly in the 
milling business at Carthage, Mo., and 
more recently with the WFA in Wash- 
ington, underwent a serious operation 
a few weeks ago in the latter city. He 
went through this successfully and is 









now making good progress. Mr. Cowgill 
will leave Washington this week, and 
will spend one month visiting his son, 
H. S. Cowgill, Jr., sales manager for the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


WEST FOR PICNIC 

E. J. Bermel, of Pittsburgh, who rep- 
resents the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in 
western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, visited headquarters in New Ulm, 
Minn., June 26, and attended the com- 
pany’s annual picnic. 


ROE BR SE 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


. ee 


First Sgt. James L. Jewell and Mrs. 
Jewell are back in Kansas City for two 
weeks. Sgt. Jewell, who before he en- 
tered the service was in the flour bro- 
kerage business with his father in Kan- 
sas City, is stationed in Great Falls, 
Mont. His address is Unit B, Army 
Air Base. 








* 


George P. Urban, Jr., who was treas- 
urer of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, before his entry into the army, 
has been promoted to the rank of major, 
according to word received by his fa- 
ther, George P. Urban, president of the 
company. Major Urban, who married 
while in the service, is the father of a 
two-year-old son whom he has never 
seen. His brother, Henry Zeller Urban, 
is an ensign in the navy. 

* 

Pvt. Norma Montgomery, daughter of 
Milton P. Fuller, vice president Thomas 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, recently 
completed basic training in the Women’s 
Army Corps and is now stationed at 
Fort Meyer, Va., with duties in the 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 
Her husband, John Montgomery, a check 
pilot, was killed in a plane crash at Abi- 
lene, Texas, a year ago. 

* 

Lt. (j.g.) Carl R. Schenker, formerly 
with Portland, Oregon, office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., recently re- 
ported for duty with the Pacific Fleet, 
following six months of training at the 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

* 

Robert Rumpel and Don Williams, 
salesmen in Wisconsin for the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., working out 
of the Milwaukee office, are in the armed 
forces. Rumpel is in the tank corps at 
Fort Knox, Ky., and Williams is over- 
seas. Letters from both last week say 
they are well, but are anxious to get 
the war over with and get back onto 
their territories. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. PICNIC 
New Utm, Mrnn.—The annual picnic 

for employees of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., and members of their families, was 
held here June 26. The event, held at a 
state park near here, was preceded by 
a parade, headed by a band. E. C. 
Veeck, president of the company, esti- 
mated that about 900 persons were 
served at a supper. Entertainment dur- 
ing the afternoon included softball games, 
horseshoe pitching, boat rides, swimming 
and musical entertainment, 
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Kansas Crry, Mo.—Receipts of 476 
cars of wheat at Kansas City June 26 
were fairly representative of other south- 
western markets as the new wheat be- 
gan to move, and seemed limited only 
by the boxcar situation and the labor 
supply. About half of the receipts at 
Kansas City were new wheat, and per- 
haps not more than 20% of it was sold 
on the floor, most of it being applied 
on contracts. 

The arrival of more than 1,000 cars at 
Enid, Okla., caused that market to be- 
come clogged, as manpower © shortage 
slowed unloading and even inspection 
was hard to obtain on the wheat. How- 
ever, steps are being taken to get more 
help at the wheat terminals to handle 
the heavy movement the next two weeks. 

Reports of surprisingly good yields 
in the panhandles of Texas and Okla- 
homa show that rust was not able to 
catch the wheat there, and grain men 
feel that rust will do little damage, ex- 
cept possibly in northern Kansas. Most 
arrivals are high test weight, with aver- 
age moisture and low protein content. 

Harvesting is moving slowly up 
through Kansas. Salina had but two 
cars on June 24 and June 26, both of 
them low in protein. It appears that 
a general harvest throughout most of 
the heavy wheat producing Southwest 
will occur and aggravate the already 
critical boxcar situation. 


v ¥ 
Fort WortH, Trxas.—Car lot receipts 
of new wheat in Fort Worth for the 
week of June 19 to 24, inclusive, were 
1,082. Somewhat over 90% graded No. 
1 or No, 2, with average test weight 
fully 60 Ibs. Practically all receipts so 
far have been from north Texas, the 
south plains and from _ southwestern 
Oklahoma. It is too early to generalize 
on protein, but indications so far are 
that protein on this crop will average 
less than last year. How much less will 
not be known until the territory in 
the north ships in volume. Protein at 
Fort Worth on June 21 averaged 13.42%. 
The average on June 23 dropped to 
12.32%, due to the arrival of a lot of 
Oklahoma wheat diverted here from 
Enid, some of which was as low as 
9.90% protein, Generally speaking, there 
has been a good deal of 18% and 14% 
wheat coming from south of Happy, 
Texas, but apparently the wheat north 
of Happy, which will be the bulk of the 
crop, will not be very high in protein. 
Some very heavy yields are reported. 
up to 50 bus per acre in Some cases, and 
test weights are as high ag 62 to 64 Ibs. 
Texas millers are beginning to worry 
about supplies of sufficiently high protein 
for bakers’ mix and have started bidding 
le premium for 18%, 2c for 14% and 
8e for 15% protein wheat, to arrive. 


8 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Three cars of new 
crop wheat were received here on 
June 23, the first of the season. The 
wheat came from Indiana, graded No. 
2 red, 59.2 to 59.6 Ibs, 14 to 14.6% 
moisture. The 14% moisture grain 
sold at $1.64, or 6'44¢ over Sep. 
tember, and the 14,6% moisture at 
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New Wheat Movement Gets 
Under Way in Southwest 


$1.64, or 6c over. Last year Chica- 

go did not receive its first new wheat 

until July 6. 

¥ ¥ 

Wicuira, Kansas.—The wheat harvest 
for south central Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma is heavier than was antici- 
pated at the time of the last govern- 
ment report. Wheat coming to this mar- 
ket is heavier than average, moisture 


oo 





is low and the protein is lower than 
normal. 

The Kansas state grain inspection of- 
fice here reports the first cars of wheat 
are mostly Blackhull, Chiefkan and other 
early maturing varieties. 

Range of protein up to June 24 is 
from 10 to 12.6% for new wheat, with 
the average approximately 11% or a 
shade under. Very few cars have been 
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received with a test weight under 60 
Ibs and the average is running between 
60 and 62. Berries are mostly plump. 
The average moisture content is near 
12%, but some cars are running up to 
13%. 

The season is only slightly behind that 
of last year. Warm days of June have 
rushed harvest and by July 1 or earlier 
the harvest will have caught up with 
normal years, providing there is no un- 
precedented rain. 

¥ ¥ 
St. Lours, Mo.—The first car of 
1944 crop wheat was received in St. 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Kansas Wheat is On the Move! 


and 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON 
is in the Middle of It 



























EBERHARDT & SIMPSON 


Saurna,. Kansas 


























Ready to Serve You with 


Choice, Country-Run Virgin Wheat 





WE handle EXCLUSIVELY country-run wheat 
which we originate from 40 country elevators we 
operate, and also from other country dealers. 


We sell on DESTINATION OFFICIAL or 
GOOD MILL WEIGHTS. 


Phone, wire or write for quotations 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales reached 93% of ca- 
pacity in southwest last week largely on 
strength of heavy purchase by one large 
eastern baker. Other big and medium 
bakers in market, but mostly fishing to 
determine prices. Sales previous week 14% 
of capacity, year ago 55%. 

Most millers feel buyers will get in buy- 
ing mood before subsidy change, although 
softening wheat market holding them off. 
It is likely at least part of buying will be 
done before July 1, as some buyers now 
think premium strength may cause sub- 
sidies to remain about unchanged. 

Clears slightly stronger; feed interests not 
so interested. Production about average 
for time of year. Family business light. 
Export sales few, Mexico asking for prices 
but buying little. 

Quotations June 24: established brands 
of family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short 
patent $3.15, standard patent $3.10, straight 
grade $3.05, first clears $2.45@2.65, second 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging 66 to 225%, 
Oklahoma sales averaged 90% as com- 
pared to 85% previous week. Bakers 
took 80% of bookings, balance to family 
buyers. No exports. Operation ranged 
50 to 100%, averaging 83% compared to 
85% previous week. Prices declined 30@40c 
ewt. Quotations June 24: hard wheat short 
patent flour $3.80@4.26, soft wheat short 
patent $3.80@4.26, standard patent $3.70@ 
4.06, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bak- 
ers standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: After starting last week in dull 
fashion, sales spurted in some mills, aver- 
aging 30 to 200% of capacity, final aver- 
age about 75%. With exception of occa- 
sional large individual order, market dull 
as buyers feel they will be able to fill 
wants at lower prices. Bakery orders ac- 
counted for quantities of flour sold last 
week. Shipping orders fair to good. Quo- 
tations June 24: family short patents $3.45 
@3.91, standard patents $3.20@3.61, bakers 
short patent $3.10@3.31, high protein clears 
$2.70@3, fancy first clears $2.50@2.65, low 
grade clears $2.25@2.35. 

Wichita: Sales slow, directions from 90 
to 100%, mills operating from 60 to 85%. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Inquiry general, buying more 
liberal. Two large baking companies in 
market for round lots, but confined pur- 
chases to southwestern flours. Many me- 
dium-sized independents contracting for 
spring wheat requirements, individual lots 
ranging from 5,000 to 100,000 cwt. Mills 
aggressively seeking bookings, so net result 
from price standpoint not satisfactory. Bulk 
of new business at least 20c cwt under 
ceilings. Not all bakers buying; many 
still paying carrying charges on old book- 
ings, hesitant about new contracting. Sin- 
gle car lot trade absent. Shipping direc- 
tions fairly good. 

Quotations June 27: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ 
3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat 
$3.54. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the week 
totaled about 70% of capacity, compared 
with 64% a week earlier, and 90% a 
year ago. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Buying 
interest more general but prices utterly 
demoralized; everyone wants to get in at 
recent lower levels which, at present wheat 
prices, show little or no conversion charge; 
directions good, production heavier, feed 
moving freely. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Little change in demand despite 


lower prices. Fair number of buyers in 
market, but most sales in one and two 





ears; only few round lot orders made. 
Shipping directions fair. Only light buying 
of family; no pep to market. Deliveries 
quiet. Quotations June 24: spring top $3.30 
@3.57, standard patent $3.21@3.47, first 
clear $3@3.28, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.30 
@3.57, 95% patent $3.20@3.47, first clear 
$2.65@3.15, soft winter short patent $3.75@ 
4.35, standard patent $3.25@4.31, first clear 
$3.10@3.41. 

St. Louis: Business slow. Bookings small, 
mainly family trade and blenders prompt 
to 120 days shipment. Buyers apparently 
awaiting movement new crop wheat be- 
fore making commitments. No particular 
demand for clears. Prices firm. Jobbers 
report trade generally standing off. How- 
ever, a few small lots of new crop placed 
on books. Shipping instructions lighter. 
Quotations June 24: soft wheat baker pat- 
ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first 
clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat baker patent 
(ceiling price) $3.53, family short patent 
$3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker short 
patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Sale of flour generally slow with 
end of crop and start of new-crop  busi- 
ness imminent. With abundant crop of 
wheat predicted, wheat market has acted 
in way to suggest the possibility of lower 
prices for flour. Output showing tendency 
to fall off. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Coming subsidy change due June 
30, tends to keep buyers in hesitant mood. 
Considerable discussion of crop news and 
trade trends but action on contracts post- 
poned, except immediate needs. Let-up 
in directions tends to keep market quiet; 
rate of consumer consumption continues high. 
First clears down 5c; supply on hand 
not heavy. Foreign trade uneventful. Quo- 
tations June 24: spring first patent $3.70, 
standard patent $3.60, first clear $3.15; 
hard winter short patent $3.65, 95% patent 
$3.55; soft winter short patent $3.65, first 
clear $3.15. 

New York: General buying by all classes 
of trade. Both small and medium-sized 
bakers plus chains in market at least for 
30-day needs, some anticipating higher 
prices following possible reduction of July 
subsidy; jobbers also contract moderately. 
Larger volume on 120-day basis; both 
springs and southwesterns share in round 
lot orders, Prices higher than point at 
which most business done; some rather 
cheap prices made in competitive efforts 
to interest buyers. Soft winters also share 
in interest though not as generally as hard 
wheat flours. Kansas flours, quoted 10@ 
20c below Minnesotas, again attracting at- 
tention, Texas prices also reaching com- 
petitive point. 

Quotations June 24: spring high glu- 
tens $3.75@3.85, standard patents $3.50@ 
3.60, clears $3.35@3.45; southwestern high 
glutens $3.47@3.60, standard patents $3.40 
@ 3.50, clears $3.02 @ 3.17; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $3.50@3.55, Pacific 
coast $3.72@3.77. 

Boston: Business slow; mill agents and 
buyers waiting announcement of July sub- 
sidies. Rumor has it rate will be lower, 
therefore mill quotations will go up. Trade 
not influenced to buy on strength of such 
rumors, prefer to see what happens. On 
bearish side is favorable crop prospect and 
buyers of opinion this will offset any ten- 
dency toward stronger market due te lower 
subsidy rates. Sales extremely light; small 
quantities bread types going to 30-day buy- 
ers and to fill-in needs. Nothing larger 
than minimum car lot reported. Family 
sales hard to find; buying interest sup- 
pressed by 30c cwt reduction in prices. 
Directions on old contracts encouraging. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations June 24: 
spring high gluten $3.93@3.97, short patent 
$3.83@3.85, standard patent $3.73@3.75, first 
clears $3.63@3.65; southwestern short pat- 
ent $3.83@3.85, standard patent $3.73@ 
3.75; Texas short patent $3.83@3.85, stand- 
ard patent $3.73@3.75; soft winter patent 
$4.15@4.20, straights $4.05@4.10, clears 
$3.95@4. 

Philadelphia: Slight downward revisions 


slightly, 
and, while no large buying reported, gen- 
erally indicates business may expand con- 


siderably. 
particular type of buyer. 


Inquiries 


limited 


made following weaker trend in wheat fu- 
tures and cash markets. 
ally inactive; 
ported sold. 


Demand gener- 
only occasional small Ict re- 
Later, undertone strengthened 
inquiry a little more pronounced 


to any 
Quotations June 


24: spring wheat short patent $3.60@3.65, 
standard 
clear $3.35@3.40; hard winter short patent 


$3.60 @ 3.65, 


straight, 


patent 


95% 
nearby 


Pittsburgh: 


$3.50 @ 3.55, 


$3.50@ 3.55; 
$3.45 @3.55. 


Sales at all time low. 


first 


soft 


spring 


winter 


Few 


sales of hard and Kansas wheat at prices 


15@20c under 
with clears sold. 
as lively as 


ceilings, 


formerly. 


Quotations June 24: 


short 
3.70, 


patent 


$3.65 @ 3.80, 
high gluten $3.80@3.90, 


Few mixed cars 
Shipping directions not 
Deliveries 
hard winter bakers 
straight $3.55@ 
first 


good. 


clear 


$3.40@3.70, Pacific coast $3.68, spring wheat 


bakers short 
patent 


ter bakers short patent $4.45@ 
straight $3.60@3.69. 


patent 


$3.55 @ 3.70, 
$3.80@3.90, first clear $3.56@3.70; soft win- 


mediate $3.80@3.92, 


THE SOUTH 


$3.65 @ 3.80, 
high gluten 


4.60, 


standard 
straight 


inter- 


New Orleans: Market continues same with 
Most active is southwestern 
In northern spring wheats, 


little activity. 
hard wheat. 
about as usual. 


activity 


type has experienced 
directions continue good. 


Shipping 
cracker and macaroni production al- 


cake, 


so continue 


hard 
first 


spring wheat 


patent 
fancy clear 
second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat fam- 


reduction 


The Pacific coast 
in price. 
Bread, 


good, Quotations June 24: 

patent $3.64, 
$3.44, standard patent $3.34, 
$3.25 @ 3.30, clear $3.25, 


ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45@ 


3.60, 
short 


Atlanta: 


under 


first 
patent 


cleaning 


ness fair, with better grades 


clear 


Family 


$2.90@ 3.10, 
$4.25@ 4.45, 
4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 
Market very 
ported of fill-in variety. 
up but these lead to but few sales. Bakery 
flour shipping directions good. 
ceilings. 
tremely slow. 
bers and wholesale 


few 


soft 


straight 


Prices far 
flour business ex- 
Buyers not interested. Job- 
grocers concerned with 


wheat 
$3.90@ 


sales re- 
Inquiries picking 


Seattle: 
inquiries 
but actual 
small. 
booked, generally 
crop 
swing for 
meantime new wheat hard to get. 
cleaning up old bookings, manage to oper- 
ate at slightly better than 50% of capacity. 
New bookings lacking. Buyers 
immediate needs, 
not disposed to anticipate future require- 
prices weak, 


a spell. 


best demand. 


patent 
first bakers 
bakers 
standard patent $3.70@3.75, 
@3.75, family short patent $4.75@5.10, fan- 
cy patent $4.35@4.75, 


low 


Nashville: 


shipment, 


small 


Blenders buy for 
needs, with shipping directions with order. 

Quotations June 24; spring wheat bakers 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@ 
clear $3.60@3.75; 
patent $3.70@3.80, 
straight $3.65 


short 


scattered over 90 days. 
sales increase due to extremely hot weath- 
Prices unchanged. 

Quotations June 
cake and pastry 
extra protein 
short patent 


content 
family 


$4.95@ 5.05, 


Portland: 
taken 


Wheat 
below ceiling levels, 
Mills anxious 


at 


for 


clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 
show slight improve- 
have broadened 
business booked remains 
Limited amount new crop 
mills not offering 
as harvest will not be in 
three weeks and 
Mills 


Markets 


least 


care of with 


24: 








special patent $4.15 
protein 95% $3.75@3.95; soft 
95% $3.84@4.04. 
Business very slow, 
ited to occasional lot patent grades, 
soft and hard for immediate or reasonably 
no ~ bookings 
Shipping directions on old contracts fairly 
good; contracts rather low, indicating some 
buying or booking will be done soon prob- 
ably before July subsidy is announced, 
Bakers report few new purchases, most- 
moderate lots, shipment 
Bakery products 


soft wheat bakers 
$4.70, high patent $4.78, 
$4.85, soft wheat 
$5.05 @5.15, 
straight 
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current 


hard 


sales lim- 
both 


reported. 


standard 
$4.70 @ 4.85, 


consider- 


substantially 
all flour prices lower. 
business because there 
have been no government orders for quite 
Quotations June 24: 
high gluten $3.51, 
cake $3.70, 


all Montana 
bluestem topping 
pastry $2.98, pie $3.01, 
y hard wheat clears $3.39, whole wheat 





June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


old stocks. Blenders’ busi- $3.36, graham $2.99, cracked wheat 
continuing in 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July July Sept. Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
154% 156% 155% 149% 144 146 153% 153% 
155 157% 157 150% 145 146 154 153% 
156% 157% 157% 151% 145 146 155 154% 
154% 156% 156 149% 144% 146 153% 153% 
155% 156% 156% 150% pies pees 154% 153% 
157% 158% 158% 151% 156% 156% 
- -CORN: — lon OATS———_ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chi Mi poli 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
aves o:e0s Peea Cees aes ooo 74% 69% 74% 69% 
75 69% 74% 69% 
75% 69% 76% 69% 
74% 68% 75% 69% 
75% 69% 75% 69% 
. ress bane 75% 70% 75% 10% 
c- RYE r FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July July Sept. Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
107% 106% 106% 304% 303% 304% ° em 
109% 108% 107% 304% 303% 304% 
110% 110% 108% 304% 303% 304% 
109% 110 107% 304% 303% 304% 
109% 110% 108% 304% 303% 304% 
110% 111% 109% 304% 303% 304% 


Spring bran . 
Hard winter bran 


21 
22 
23 
24 
26 


o 
27 


21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 








Standard middlings* 


Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 


Flour middlingst . 


Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 





tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 


f.o.b. af indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... ee, ee Se 
-@40.40 ....@.... 86.50@37.00 88.97@39.47 ....@...: 

eee + @40.40 3 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 

--@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
-@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... -»@39.47  .... @41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 

re ae z 5.34 $....@46.17 $.. Sass 000 @ vee 
seles ove Qanee © 6 66d see osbeQcena ssn @ pose 
--@. ow ocec@ocve o@ieee 43.30 @ 44.30 

--@. vee +++ +@46.17 ee Pes aren Giveee 
ee Frre «+++ @45.34 «ee. @46.17 A eee 43.30 @ 44.30 
ov uiks «++. @45.34 9 ....@46.17 as 8s wee @ ovee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
$....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 

«+ +@28.00 -+++@29.00 sate cnet 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


hicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore  Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent ......... $3.30@ 3.57 $....@ 8.44 §$....@.... $....@ 3.53 $....@ 3.70 $3.75@ 3.85 $3.60@ $3.83@ 3.85 $....@.... $....@.-- 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.21@ 3.47 weet Cte er, oo ‘ -@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.73@ 3.75 ee Sa eee Daves 
Spring first clear .......... 3.00@ 3.28 3.14@ 3.24 Per = Ae oo oe @ 3.16 3.35@ 3.45 3.35@ 3.63@ 3.65 Tr, se eee e@ oor 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.30@ 3.57 ae Pere --@ 3.15 --@ 3.53 Jo oe BES 3.47@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.83@ 3.85 eink @ 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.20@ 3.47 sais. --@ 3.10 «+++@ 3.43 e+ ++@ 3.55 3.40@ 3.50 3.50@ 3.73@ 3.75 woven »+@ ave 
Hard winter first clear 2.65@ 3.15 a ren 2.45@ 2.65 2.68@ 3.06 66 veewew 3.02@ 3.17 --@ dee rics -@ «+ 
Soft winter short patent 3.75@ 4.35 ie en -++-@ 3.98 oc oo @ 3.65 cee ee re Pe 4.15@ 4.20 a er +++-@ 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.25@ 4.31 Pree, sa --@. -»-@ 8.74 00 oye se 3.60@ .3.77 °....@.... *3.45@ 4.05@ 4.10 *. er +++ @ 
Soft winter first clear 3.10@ 3.41 vas cOewes --@.. 3.32@ 3.75 oo oe@ 8.15 toes 2% 3.95@ 4.00 @.... 4.50@ 
eye GUE, WIG siseccie v's 2.95@ 3.27 3.13@ 3.23 os@eos ---@ 3.50 ‘ -@ 3.43 @ 3.40 3.25@ -@.. ice A 
RMyO Mowr, GAPE .c.ccccccces 2.60@ 2.87 2.83@ 2.98 ie -»@ 3.00 --@ 2.93 ee : ae oe -@. -@- 

Seattle (98’s) 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg : Toronto **Winnipeé 
Family patent ....$....@.... $...-Quees DORMER sv asceeci frre see Coeva oes Spring top patent]..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... .40 . 
Ge | aba bh Oia 46% wrt. LURES. Seen, Montana ....... ot eed se 6.0 eebawe esos Spring second patent{ @4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.50@5.60 

Spring first clear{.. -@3.30 ....@.... - 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 


§$280-lb cottons. 


tSecond-hand jutes. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand for 
spring wheat flour greater than can be 
supplied with present labor and transporta- 
tion situation. However, immediate re- 
quirements cared for. No new export or- 
ders, With short food crops in the West 
Indies millers look for increase in orders 
during new-crop season. Quotations June 
24: domestic, top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, Mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
10ec extra where cartage is performed. For 
export, government regulation flour $9.40 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, July-Au- 
gust seaboard. 

Trade in winter wheat flour at standstill 
awaiting new-crop developments, Export 
orders coming in but no permits issued un- 
til the situation is more clearly defined. 
Only limited quantities of old-crop_ flour 
offer occasionally for domestic buyers. Prices 
at ceiling levels. Quotations Jume 24: $5.50 
“5.60 bbl, for pure Ontario winters, in sec- 
ondhand jutes, Montreal freights. 

New-crop winter wheat eagerly awaited. 
Prospect for heavy yield. Prices at ceiling. 
Quotations June 24: old crop winter wheat 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights. 

Winnipeg: No new 
Canadian flour last week. Domestic trade 
quite good, mills operating to capacity, 
Supplies moving freely as transportation 
facilities permit. Quotations June 24: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80; second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales steady with no 
appreciable change in demand. Big baking 
concerns absorb bulk of hard wheat flour, 
Export business out of question Gue to lack 
of ocean shipping space and inability of 
western mills to handle any orders other 
than those for Allied governments. In 
domestic hard wheat flour market prices 
still at ceiling levels with cash car quota- 


export business in 


tions for 98’s cottons as follows: first Dat- 
ents $5.40; second or bakers patents $5 
and Vitamin B $4.50. 

Supplies of soft wheat flour milled in 


Ontario still light but dealers hopeful that 
new Ontario wheat crop will enable larger 
supplies to come west this fall. Cash car 
price to trade $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





straight-car offerings, 


Minneapolis: No 
pick up a little 


but jobbers are able to 
more millfeed in split cars with clears, on 
a 50-50 basis; no abatement in demand. 
Production is being absorbed as made. 

Oklahoma City: Activity in feeds Ccon- 
tinues with limited supplies. No change 
in prices. For southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 ecwt. For 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Situation unchanged, very tight. 
Sales of product confined almost entirely 
to mixed cars, 

Wichita: Supply less than demand (basis 
Kansas City); $36.50. 

Chicago: No offerings; 
jobber’s ceiling price. 

Toledo: Some relief afforded by excel- 
lent condition of pastures but demand and 
requirements still remain large and urgent 
enough to maintain feed prices at ceiling 
levels, with no trouble to move produc- 
tion which has been falling off. 

Buffalo; Demand in excess of 
trend firm; supply very light; all 
$41.55 straight car lots. 

New York: Supply scarce; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand unabated despite im- 
proving pasturage conditions. Only sup- 
plies coming into market went to fill pre- 
vious commitments with mone for resale, 
Jobbers and resellers had to be content 
with ground grains, demand for which was 


all grades $40.40, 


supplies; 
varieties 


easier, Spring bran, midds, Mixed feed 
and red dog $46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 


firm; supply limited; std., pure Spring and 
hard winter bran $45.34; soft winter, nomi- 
nal; std, midds., flour midds. and red dog 
$45.34, 

Pittsburgh: Canadian oats arriving more 
plentifully via Canadian ports. <All avail- 
able bran, shorts and middlings eagerly 
bought at ceilings of $44.10@44.60. 

Nashville: Demand still exceéds supply. 
Dairymen and farmers feeding any and all 
kinds of feeds; pastures in fair condition. 
Bran and shorts $43.30@44.30 but mills 
having no difficulty selling entire output 
at milldoor. 

Seattle: Supply 

Portland: Mill 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden; Trade firm with bookings in- 
creased, Prices steady, inquiries active, both 
locally and to west coast. Quotations 
(unchanged): red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white, midds. -$36.30, carload lots, 
f.0.b., Ogden. Dénver prices. (ceiling): red 
bran and mill run, blended,- White, midds. 


$36.50. 
shorts, 


fair; 


run, bran, midds, 


$38 ton, ceiling.* California prices (ceil- 
ing): red bran and mill run, _ blended, 
white, midds. $42.08, car lots, f.o.b,, San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices 


uP $1, ceiling. 
Los Angeles: Supply very limitea; Kan- 
8488 bran $47.50. 
Toronto-Montreal : Bran much easier now, 
Selling in car lots for first time in a@ long 
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while. Middlings continue scarce. Re- 
strictions keep millfeed exports down to 
nominal quantities, Ceiling prices prevail: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
= or straight cars, Montreal freight 
asis. 


Winnipeg: Demand continues very good 
with Eastern Canada taking practically all 
of supplies from western mills. Quotations: 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask.; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. 
continued difficulty in securing require- 
ments from western mills, partly due to 
increased eastern demand. Stocks fair but 
sufficient to take care of immediate needs. 
Demand active despite summer season, much 
buying from poultrymen. Prices firm at 
ceiling levels, cash car quotations are: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 


Dealers report 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Little 
more interest, market firmer, but still no 
contracting for deferred delivery; buying 
more general, mostly one or two car lots; 
pure white rye flour $3.13@3.23 cwt, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.03@3.13, pure dark $2.83@2.98. 


Philadelphia: Market weak; buyers in- 
different and offerings freely made. Some 
strength developed later; prices advanced 
about 5c. Buyers cautious, showing dis- 
position to take hold a little better; white 
patent $3.25@3.35. 


Chicago: Demand slowed up a little; 
only seattered small sales made; directions 
fair; white patent $2.95@3.27, medium 
$2.85@3.17, dark $2.60@2.87. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark rye $3.62; Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.95, Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 


New York: Sales reported at lower levels 
in fluctuating markets; pure white patents 
$3.30@3.40. 

Buffalo: Demand: improving; trend 
supply ample; white $3.43, medium 
dark $2.93. 

Pittsburgh: Prices tumbled further last 
week. Bakers showing more interest but 
doing little buying. Rye flour, fancy white 
$3.20@3.27, medium rye $3.10@3.17. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 1@T7c. Sales 
and shipping instructions slow; pure white 
$3.50, medium $3.40, dark $3, rye meal 
$3.25. 


firm, 
$3.33, 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Lot of booking for new-crop 
shipment, but at very unsatisfactory price 
levels; market 18@20c cwt under ceilings. 

In the week ended June 24, eight North- 
west companies made 142,067 sacks durum 
products against 130,101 made by eight 
companies in the previous week. 

Chicago: Only small number sales made 
despite low prices. Directions fair; No. 1 
semolina $3.50@3.55, standard No. 1 $3.40 
@ 3.45. 


Buffalo: In discounting ceiling prices, 
sales and demand picked up to some ex- 
tent. Shipping directions normal. Macar- 
oni manufacturers optimistic. Trend firm; 
supply fair; No. 1 $3.88, durum fancy pat- 
ent $3.88, macaroni flour $3.63, first clear 
$2.96. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow; prices without 
important change. Offerings fully ample 
for requirements; No. 1 fancy $4.03; No. 
1 regular $3.93. 

St. Louis: Prices steady. Sales and ship- 
ping directions slow; first grade semolina 
(ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, No. 3 
$3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Sales lively at New York con- 
vention at cuts of 20@30c cwt under ceil- 


ings. Local trade among New York buy- 
ers. Outlook for durum products opti- 
mistic on long range view. No. 1 fancy 


semolina $3.78@3.98, secondary grade $3.68 
@3.88. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal quiet. Prices at ceiling levels. 
Quotations June 24: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 


80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in 
poor demand. Supplies light. Quotations 
June 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in .the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
.June 26 at $6.30 per 160 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 


packages $2.59 case, 48-oz. packages $2.82. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
- 


WANTED—TWO FEED GRINDERS FA- 
miliar with hammer mills. One for day 
superintendent. One for night super- 
intendent. Extra good pay and _ over- 
time. Steady employment. Prefer man 
who can keep plant in repair. Do not 
apply if in war industry. Address 6830, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED EASTERN DI- 
vision sales manager to take care of 
presently established business and to ex- 
tend sales of Kansas, spring, cake, pastry 
and cracker flours to bakers; also family 
flours and packaged cake, pancake and 
buckwheat pancake flours and farina un- 
der both mill and private label to the 
grocery trade in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and the 
New England states. A capable sales 
force consisting of both salaried sales- 
men and brokers of long time standing 
is already functioning in this territory. 
This might also prove an exceptional op- 
portunity with increased pay and advance- 
ment for sales manager or assistant sales 
manager now employed. The man wanted 
must be capable of direct selling over 
the telephone and _ promoting sales 
through the established sales force. Write 
qualifications. Address Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., 5020 Shreve Avenue, St. Louis 
15, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


FOR SALE—CONTROLLING STOCK OF A 
75-80 bbl. mill in western Saskatchewan. 











Now operating and in good condition. 
Exceptional deal for the right man. 
Bruce Osborn, 3924 W. 44th St., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 





’ mee ! 
DLANVIOTUTTIN WILLD 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


weet FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


SOFT 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


SUPERINTENDENT WHO IS CAPABLE 
and energetic, desires position with pro- 
gressive mill. Highest references. Ad- 
dress 6829, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLING 
enced in 


SUPERINTENDENT, EXPERI- 
large mills. Spring, hard and 
soft wheats. Past draft age. Central 
states’ preferred. Address 6835, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


4,000 FEET STITCHED CANVAS BELT- 
ing, 20-in. wide, 5 ply, in excellent condi- 
tion. Address Abbott Salvage Co., 1087 
Clinton St., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














The 








MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ALFALFA AND FEED MILL, 
dwelling and machine shop on UPRR. 
Address Box 142, Beatrice, Neb. 











For 
PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 




















MATHEW C. BELAN 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 


» » « Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








production. 





LEASE AVAILABLE 
TO OPERATORS 


Soy bean plant, all new equipment, 4,000-bu ca- 
pacity located in Iowa territory. 


Over 200,000 acres of soy beans in this immediate 
trade area, which is also high in general livestock 


Plant includes 60,000-bu storage capacity and com- 
plete feed grinding and mixing machinery. 


Will rent on equitable basis for any period of time 
desired by lessee. But only interested in financially 
responsible operators... Address. 6825, THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


Through every millstream and 


into every bag runs scores of 


years of family pride. This is 
the substance of SNOBUDDY, 


around which is carefully built 


the flour for your particular 


needs. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


N 4 WITH 


ison 1SDOM 


DQIA-GLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














The Hallmark 


@ ar 
PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


of Quality 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


voc MBooe 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 23, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 25,664 1,477 6,570 7,721 
Private terminals Ey es 33 1 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Totals ........ 25,664 1,477 6,603 17,723 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 14,048 oe 154 36 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

are 10,739 vs 97 504 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe ee ce 
Prince Rupert 1,209 se o% ee 
Victoria ........ 1 ae oe ee 

BORA oc cseee 53,539 1,477 6,854 8,262 
Year ago ...... 102,673 1,280 3,711 8,771 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,769 120 2,244 661 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM. div. .cvcoe 327 es 15 9 





Totale ..cccces 9,096 120 2,258 670 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
EMO ccccevoes 8,216 -- 1,368 594 
17 88 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. cess 203 o* 39 57 





Totals ......+- 8,437 2 1,495 660 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 23, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 225,028 5,020 61,820 44,270 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 18,256 -- 2,241 1,611 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 23, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 254,839 4,938 65,264 44,173 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 28,235 -- 2,127 1,386 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date June 24: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

Baltimore 3,930 13 52 8 1 
Buffalo .. 10,579 616 4,797 3,079 561 
Afloat. 211 ee ee oe oe 
Chicago .. 9,087 3,804 624 13,228 681 
Afloat .. 145 ae 9 ine oe 
Duluth .. 6,981 os 688 257 1,343 
68 


Ft. Worth 6,211 271 258 21 
Galveston 2,269 oe oe eo 
Hutchinson 1,078 oe oe ee 
Indapolis.. 1,237 743 36 63 


Kan. City. 7,961 1,054 25 148 107 
Milwaukee 2,201 166 2 396 208 
Mpls. .... 13,040 31 -. 2,791 1,485 
New Orl... 857 1 26 20 3 
New York. 816 13 1 

Omaha .. 4,051 1,374 20 81 33 
Peoria ... 310 614 28 ee 57 
Philadel. . 1,790 140 25 100 os 
Sioux City.. 410 76 11 29 23 


St. Joseph 1,699 711 143 19 13 
St. Louis.. 2,508 873 29 53 85 
51 5 ee ee 





Wichita .. 5 2 
On Lakes. 602 0% 
Total . 77,524 10,496 7,043 20,368 6,443 


Total June 
26, °43 134,672 9,434 6,954 21,168 7,193 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 17, 1944, and June 19, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 
-~American— -—-in bond-— 
June June June June 
17 19 17 19 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ....... 90,154 161,713 9,156 8,638 
COPR. cs scccces 9,962 13,560 cee +46 
ORD, Sicccune 8,605 7,910 1,341 986 
, Sera 21,557 22,598 2,179 868 
BOFICF icccos 8,504 8,775 36 909 
Flaxseed .... 2,345 572 cee 218 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,452,000 (none) bus; corn, 
554,000 (1,859,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
-——Week ending—__,, 
June June June June 
3 10 17 24 
Five mills ...26,902 37,823 32,595 *%26,235 
*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended June 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons. 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
305 110 45 38 659 139 
29 1,106 619 


Minneapolis .. 
DGIER iiss 147 25 231 
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Wheat Movement 











(Continued from page 37.) 

Louis on June 21, coming from Ran- 

dolph County, IIl., to the Toberman 

Grain Co. The wheat graded No. 

2 red winter, garlicky, with test 

weight of 59.6 lbs and moisture con- 

tent 13.8%. Selling price was $1.65, 
with a nearby mill the purchaser. 
v ¥ 

RicumMonp, Va.—Virginia’s new crop 
of soft red winter wheat, estimated at 
more than 10,000,000 bus this year for 
the highest on record since 1931, is pour- 
ing into mills in Richmond and through- 
out the state in such vast quantities that 
trucks are’ having day-long waits before 
they can be unloaded. 

The large amount of wheat, plus the 
manpower shortage, is causing the tie- 
up. The average crop in Virginia is 
about 7,000,000 bus, but favorable plant- 
ing weather last fall, increased acreage 
and a good weather season, have given 
the state its huge crop this year. 

“The quality of the wheat is excel- 
lent,” W. D. Saunders, secretary of the 
Richmond Grain Exchange, said. “It is 
the first soft wheat we have had on the 
market since last year, because there 
was a scarcity in 1943. We had to use 
hard wheat all year after January, when 
it ran out. As a result, mills are taking 
all they can get.” 

¥ ¥ 

Kansas City, Mo.—About 200 cars 
of new crop hard wheat were included 
in Monday’s arrivals here, but only 
a trivial amount appeared for open 
market sale. Disposition was af- 
fected, but no broad outlet was 
evident at the going basis, mostly 
34%4c over July for No. 1 and Yc 
less for slightly tough. However, 
late ideas of buyers were down to 
3c over, while the to arrive bid to 
the country remained at 2c over July 
shipment, with le premium for 13% 
and an additional '4c for each 44% 
protein above 13%. 

Floor offerings of red wheat in- 
cluded about a dozen cars of new 
crop, including contributions from 
eastern Kansas not far from Kansas 
City, according to the Kansas City 
Grain Market Review. True type 
and low protein Clarkan sold at 7c 
over July for No. 1 and lec less for 
No. 2, while Kawvale No. 2 brought 
5c over. Tough wheat was discounted 
1@2c for one half to 1% excess mois- 
turc over 14%. The bid to arrive was 
only 3c over for No. 1 red for July 
shipment. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 3,217 ee wn 
BOSON ...sccccvs 17 et es 
Buffalo ..ccccsce 721 740 1,431 
AMORE co ceccis 1,367 oe ee 
ChICAZO ..cccsce 522 os 44 
Fort Worth ... 693 oe .* 
New York 1,489 
AMORE  .occccee 73 se ee 
Philadelphia .... 393 ar 68 
Totals. ...scses 8,492 740 1,543 ee 
June 17, 1944... 7,067 1,499 1,480 13 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 24, in tons, with com 
parisons: 
-Receipts— -—Shipments> 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis .. vat we. 19,740 16,860 
Kansas City. 3875 925 4,500 4,60 
Philadelphia . 380 360 ei “s 
Milwaukee ... Eee 90 3,870 3,65 
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life and renown of John Howard 

Payne, author of the immortal re- 
frain, “Home, Sweet Home,” is the old 
windmill that still stands on the grounds 
of his grandfather’s estate in East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, adjacent to the house 
in which he was born. The buildings 
of the homestead are now maintained 
by the village of Kast Hampton as a 


[ite ana rn associated with the 


public museum. 

Two problems confronted the village 
iuthorities in the establishment of this 
museum. One was the acquisition Of the 
several buildings and parcels of land 
now comprising the reassembled prop- 
erty. This was accomplished at an ul- 
timate cost of about $60,000, chiefly 
through the wise forethought and gen- 
erosity of Gustay H. Buek, whose 
interest in antiquities led him to begin 
consolidating the various titles more 
than four decades ago. 

But a far more troublesome prob- 
lem for the village statesmen lay in 
establishing beyond peradventure of 
doubt that East Hampton was Payne’s 
birthplace. Many places had laid claim 
to this distinction, seven of them with 
serious pretensions. Fifteen years of 
patient research were required to Satisfy 
the village authorities that East Hamp- 
ton was the right one. 

Proof largely was a process of elimi- 
nation. One by one the other claimants 
were ruled out. No official or private 
record of Payne’s birth exists, but it is 
now positively asserted to have occurred 
in East Hampton on June 9, 1791. 


OTHERWISE CORRECT 


At the end of his romantic career 
Payne’s body rested for 30 years in the 
city of Tunis, Africa, now so well known 
to the world through certain stirring 
events of the current world war. A 
marble slab on the grave bore this in- 
scription: “Died April 1, 1852. He was 
born in the City of Boston ... June 8, 
1792.” But the historians of East Hamp- 
ton now say that nearly everything in 
this statement except the fact of death 
is in error. April 1 is wrong and should 
read April 9; Boston is wrong and 
should read East Hampton; June 8 js 
wrong and should read June 9; 1792 is 
wrong and should read 1791. 

A startling legend of parentage had to 
be corrected. It was thought by many 
people that the song writer was a son 
of Thomas Paine. In fact his parents 
were William and Sarah (Isaacs) Payne. 
The Paynes were New Englanders. 
Sarah’s ancestors were from New York 
City. 

Because’ his wife’s parents lived jn 
East Hampton, William moved there 
and rented a cottage more than 100 
years old. It was on the west Side of 
the main street. It is still standing, 
but not upon the original site. Here the 
Paynes lived several years. William was 
a teacher, and conducted an academy, 
But he was none too successful. In 
1791, with seven children to feed and 
another coming, he went to New York 
City in an effort to enlarge his income, 
leaving his family under his wife’s par- 
ental rooftree, in a house standing on 
the east side of the main street. This 
is now “Home, Sweet Home” of song 
and story. For there the writer of the 
immortal song was born. 
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THE MILL at “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


Several houses in New York City 
and one in Boston knew the fam- 
ily briefly in the ensuing years, 
but the historian says: “It may be 
questioned if any of the children 
lived long enough in any of these 
places to consider it a home, and 
between times there were long 
visits to their aunts and grand- 
mother at East Hampton.” This 
clearly was the place of John 
Howard's boyhood. 

In midcareer Payne wrote a 
sketch of East Hampton, coupling 
it with a lament for the “neglected 
poet,” William Martin Johnson. 
In his “Life of Payne” Gabriel 
Harrison said of this sketch: 

“One who has studied the char- 
acter of John Howard Payne can- 
not fail to discover in his picture 
of the old homestead a deep, un- 
subsiding love for the place as if 
the spirit of his boyhood had come 
back to awaken memories of a 
delightful past. Indeed, it was 
here where his earliest inspirations 
were winged, where his eyes were 
first opened to the beauties of the 
world, where he -first took breath 
of the broad, green fields, where 
the waves of the seashore, as they 
broke their white crests at his 
young feet, whispered to him 
strange stories of the deep, where 
he first tried to count the stars 
and where, each early morn as he 
awoke, hope painted new pictures 
for his imagined future. Indeed, 
if he was thinking of any one place 
on earth when he wrote his song 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ it was 
the ‘lowly cottage’ at East Hamp- 
ton.” 


THE OLD MILL 


During that idyllic boyhood 
John Howard Payne had before 
his eyes as part of the romantic 
village setting the old windmill 
that now stands upon the “Home, Sweet 
Home” property, just to the east of the 
house and connected with it in the char- 
acteristic New England manner, as 
shown in the cover illustration of this 
issue. But in that day it stood a short 
distance away on what is still called 
Mill Hill, north of the town pond. Harry 
Fenn, the artist, pictured it there half 
a century ago (colored drawing on this 
page). He penned this sentiment con- 
cerning it: 

“There is, or was, at the time I was 
gathering material for ‘Picturesque 
America,’ on Long Island, a capital ex- 
ample—two or three, in fact—of the old 
shingle windmills to be found at East 
Hampton. The village in those days was 
full of rural, homely beauty that was 
very attractive. In a cottage within 
sight of the mills, was written ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ The simple character of 
the little town of those days has de- 
parted, alas, since the atlvent of the 
summer soOjourner, and the sham _ pic- 
turesqueness of the adaptation of the old 
mills to make wings and smoking rooms 
of summer cottages is distressing to the 
antiquarian and the lover of the beauti- 
ful. However, East Hampton still holds 
its own and the picture makers still 
flock there as of old.” 

The mill at “Home, Sweet Home” is 
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The Old Mill at East Hampton—Painting by Harry Fenn 


East Hampton’s oldest structure of this 
kind. When it was nearing completion, 
in 1771, it was sold by Col. Abraham 
Gardiner, for whom it was being erected, 
to Jeremiah Miller, by whom it was 
willed, in turn, to Hunting Miller and 
to William Hedges, Hunting’s grandson. 
Hedges sold to David Hedges, who 
moved it to the “Hook” on the north side 
of Pantigo Road. 
was moved again by a subsequent owner, 
Nathaniel Dominy, this time across the 
street, and there it continued to grind 
until it was disabled in 1879 by a wind- 
storm. In 1917 Gustav Buek purchased 
it and moved it to the “Home, Sweet 
Home” site. Now it is a museum piece 
only, no longer equipped for the making 
of flour, though it contains some of the 
machinery appropriate to its use. 


PAYNE’S DRAMATIC CAREER 


Encyclopedists call John Howard 
Payne a dramatist. Briefed, his career 
began at the age of 18 when he appeared 
at the Park Theater in New York City 
in the character “Young Norval,” scor- 
ing a brilliant success. The New York 
engagement lasted seven nights, the 
seventh being his benefit and his share 
$1,400. But he had begun to write when 
he was only 13. His first work was 


verse. Then he undertook to edit and 


Somewhat later it 


publish a dramatic journal, which lasted 
for only 14 numbers. In 1806 he finished 
“Julia, or the Wanderer,’ a comedy in 
five acts. At Union College, which he 
appears to have attended more or less 
uncertainly until 1808, he had another 
try at publishing, equally as unsuccess- 
ful as the first. 

But the debut on the Park Theater’s 
stage set him off on four years of act- 
ing in most of the important theaters 
of America. Then—Europe. Twenty 
years of histrionic success awaited him 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Finan- 
cial failure was there, too—and it was 
to follow him through the rest.of his 





life, though he wrote, translated and 
adapted more than 60 plays. Upon only 
one of the these rests his chief claim 
of renown—upon, in fact, what was in- 
tended at the moment of its writing as 
merely a casual detail. 

Playbills announced a new opera at 


the Theater Royal, Covent Garden, 
London, on May 8, 1823. Its title was 
“Clari: or, the Maid of Milan.” A good 


cast was listed, including the popular 
Maria Tree. It was also advertised that 
the play was by John Howard Payne. 
But nothing unusual about it had yet 
been discovered. There was something 
unusual about it, but this was not to be 
known until Miss Tree had sung, for the 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 








PURITY STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST - BATTLE =: MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘“Mapleshaw,”’ 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR?” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALI TY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the = a mt Co., Limited 











Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


pica Sepals 
Montreal 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE, MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ie CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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first time before an audience, the words 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The song’s popularity was instantan- 
cous. Millions of copies were distributed. 
For more than a century it has beea 
continuously in print. It has earned a 
permanent place in the realm of musical 
sentiment. But for its author a modern 
commentator (Morton Pennypacker) 
laments that “there was little remuner- 
ation aside from applause so overwhelm- 
ing that other work for which he might 
have become famous was forgotten.” 


BIRTH OF A SONG 

Mr. Pennypacker, whose extensive 
long Island collection of books and 
manuscripts now is housed in the East 
Hampton Free Library, probably is the 
greatest authority on matters pertaining 
to the life of Payne and his great song. 
In a booklet written a few years ago for 
the board of trustees of the village he 
told what is known of how “Home, Sweet 
Home” came into being. He reports 
this account of the origin of the music 
as coming from Payne: 

“I first heard the air in Italy, One 
Leautiful morning as I was_ strolling 
alone amid some delightful scenery, my 
attention was arrested by the sweet 
voice of a peasant girl who was carrying 
a basket, laden with flowers and vege- 
tables. This plaintive air she trilled 
out with so much sweetness and sim- 
plicity, that the melody at once caught 
my fancy. I accosted her, and after 
a few moments’ conversation, I asked 
for the name of the song, which she 
could not give me, but having a slight 
knowledge of music myself, barely 
enough for the purpose, I requested 
her to repeat the air, which she did, 
while I jotted down the notes as best 
I could. It was this air, that suggested 
the words of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
both of which I sent to Bishop [Sir 
Henry Rowley Bishop, the composer 
who arranged the music for the song] 
at the time I was preparing the opera 
of ‘Clari’ for Mr. Kemble. Bishop hap- 
pened to know the air perfectly well. 
and adapted music to the words.” 

A friend who was with Payne in Paris 
in 1846 wrote this account of how 
and where the song was composed: 
“One day while we were strolling through 





SALES STIMULATORS 
FROWNED ON 

New York, N. Y.—Asserting that 
“critical materials cannot be used 
primarily to serve as sales stimulants, 
merchandising conveniences or ad- 
vertising media,” Edward J. Detgen, 
acting director of the containers di- 
vision of the War Production Board, 
warned that as the war intensifies, 
packaging needs will become greater. 
At a forum session of the interna- 
tional convention of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, devoted to 
packaging materials, a rather unhap- 
Py picture of the containers field was 
Presented. 

Mr. Detgen asked all businessmen 
to re-examine their methods of 
packaging for any simplification, con- 
servation or methods for re-use that 
might conserve supplies. 

Rex W. Hovey, director of WPB 
paper division, said that “we are at 
the bottom of the barrel with mills 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis:” 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








KR. C. PRAT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SypNry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's | 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: — 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 

























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Wo.macs” 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
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BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf's 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


LAKE cer, 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 200, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 



































Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR wpmitis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











the quandrangle of the Royal Palace 
where fountains were playing, bands per- 
forming, and children amusing them- 
selves, he called my attention to a round 
window in the rear attic of the Palace, 
where, separated from the main building, 
rooms were let for various purposes, 
and said: ‘In that room with a scene 
like this before my eyes, I wrote ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ ” 

The verses, as Payne originally wrote 
them, were much more personal than the 
accepted version. The words ran thus: 


"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like Home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow 
us there, 


(Like the love of a mother 
Surpassing all other) 


Which, seek through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere; 


There’s a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played, 
Even stronger than time, and more deep 
than despair! 


An exile from Home, splendor dazzles in 
vain! 

Oh, give me my lowly, thatch’d cottage 
again! 

The birds and the lambkins that came at 
my call— 


Those who nam’d me with pride— 
Those who play’d by my side— 


Give me them! with the innocence dearer 
than all! 

The joys of the palaces through which I 
roam 

Only swell my heart’s anguish—There’s no 
place like Home! 


Here is “Home, Sweet Home” as it 
was published in the first edition of the 
opera, printed in 1823: 


“'Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us 
there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met 
with elsewhere. 


Home! sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in 


vain! 

Oh! give me my lovely thatch’d cottage 
again! 

The birds singing gaily that came at my 


eall, 
Give me them with the peace of mind 
dearer than all! 


Home! sweet home! 
There’s no place like home!” 

There were evident typographical 
errors in the above which Payne and his 
printers hastened to correct. Most notice- 
able are the words, “Lovely thatched 
cottage” instead of “lowly.” Few per- 
haps know that buildings of the type of 
the birthplace of John Howard Payne 
in East Hampton when constructed had 
thatched roofs. The thatch was later 
replaced by shingles and it is probable 
that only a portion of the building was 
thatched at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Inexplicably, Payne retired from the 
stage in 1832, after a triumphant benefit 
performance in the New York theater that 
had been the scene of his debut 23 years 
before. Then for 10 years he devoted 
himself to various publishing and writ- 
ing projects, all inconsequential and un- 
profitable. Two curious episodes fol- 
lowed at the close of his life. He was 
jailed upon suspicion of being a French 
spy while he was interesting himself in 
the problems of removing the Cherokee 
Indians from Georgia. This was his 
second acquaintance with “durance vile,” 
for in London he had been imprisonéd 
for debt incurred through the failure of 
a play. In 1842 President Tyler ap- 
pointed him consul for the post at Tunis, 
where he was to remain, save for an in- 
terval of travel, until his death on April 
9, 1852. Thirty years later his bones 
were disinterred for reburial in Oak 
Hill Cemetery at Washington, D. C. 
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ARNOLD 


seiiies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Western King Fiour__ 


aay. Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-, London Street, Mark Lane, E. OC. 3. 








M. STaNNARD A. GREEN 


E 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN any CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 








Oable Address: *‘DoRFEAcH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Coventry,” London 














C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRoNnTopRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MarvgEL," Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puriip,”’ Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


“Established 1929 by the 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥; 


roreicN FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 








Ja Ua 0 Op Gey rey 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, If 


.PromptService 


960 Montana 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


plus Dependable Service 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour Specialists fice'four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


LEBANON, 








E LL YW Flour Ca 
in orhandisers 
CHICAGO 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 





P. O. Box 646 


DOMESTIO 


FLOUR 


781 LASaue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


EXPORT 








ZAATIOCUITON 


L3H 


ee ee ae 


ied a5'™ 
ws ak ‘ aT ad <a 4 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


ws Ue of 2 os 


FOR 





TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Isea, Mich. 
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“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export 








““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co........+-++. 

Acme-EvansS Co. ....eeeeeececevees 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ....eeeceeeeceeee 
Akron Belting Co. ....ccecovcccceevees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills .....-.ceeceeceseeece 
Amber Milling Co. ...--.eeeeceeeeceees 
Amendt Milling Co. ...-.-eeeeeeeeveees 
American Bakers Machinery Co........-- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, INC......+-+seeeeeeeee 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .....--eeeeeees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, ...--+eeseeeeeeee 
Appraisal Service Co., IMC......+s+eeere 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .......++++ 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. ....cccccseccessseces 
Atkinson Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeee. P 


Barnett & Record Co........seeeeee 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. ......eeceeeeeeee 
Beckenbach, Clem Li... see eeeeeeevens 
Belan, Mathew C. ..c.cccccccscscvcecs 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, ....cceesceccecccce 
Big Jo Flour Mills ....-.ceeeseseeeers 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..........esse++ 
Blair Milling Co. .....-cececseevevecers 
Blake, J. HH. cccccccccccccccccccscccccs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Imc.......cccceeees 
Borden Co. ...cecccccccccccscecccsccece 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.........+- 
Bowsher, N. P., CoO...ccccccsecsecescce 
Brey & Sharpless .........ceeeeeeeeees 
Broenniman Co., IMC. .....-eeeeeeeecese 
Brownold, M. S., Co....cccccsccescecces 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ....-.+eeeeee8 
BGO GGs cc cect icmescccevesccsesvore 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.........+-+. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ....-e.eeeeeeeece 


Cameron, John F., & Co.......000+% 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........e00- 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.........- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..........+. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........-e.+++- 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........eeeeceees 
Cargill, IMC. wcccccccvccccceccccesscccs 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ........- 
Central Bag & Burlap Co...........+++. 
Central Boya Co., EMC. .cccccccsccsece 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.........e506. 
CHESS BAS GO. osccssisvescwccesicccesec 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..........++.+ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.........+++++ 
Chelsea Milling Co. ....cccccccccccccces 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeeeeee 
Chubb & SOM .ecccccccccccccccssecsces 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.........+++-+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........++. 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ....ccceccccccvcvsees 
Coleman, David, Inc. .......scccceeeees 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc........uccccecres 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.........- 
Columbus Laboratories ........+.eese+5 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........e+6+ 
Continental Grain Co. ........ecseeeeee 
Corn Products Sales Co.......cccsccvees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........-eseee- 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
CORMIER GB MAW sc ciictaccrcscccecsvewe 
Cream of Wheat Corp.........seeseeene 
CROCS Resse, WD os vs 60 Kunde sos eecesne 
Crookston Milling Co. .........eeceeees 
Crown MiB oc cccccvccccccccccsccvcece 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
BOCIMEION, ING, 2 oc cccccccceccovese 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
DAY GO. cecccccccccvrcocsccccscccseses 
De Liswer, AMGTOW 2. ccccsccsccccvccces 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......s.cccescsece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutach &.Bickert Oo. sicccecrccvesvcscs 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .........s.ee++ 
DOnry Wieet BEM TRC 6 66. kc csv eserves 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
PWT, GUNNIONNES CON yc cicedacrveseccevess 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
Duncan, Wm. ©., & GOo., Inc.....csccses 
DUtCNees Tool Ob,, INC. ...cccvcccorsse 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.........s.ee0% 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...........+- 
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Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
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Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
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Weevil-Cide Co., The......seeeeeeeee’ 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....-+-: 
Western Assurance Co. ..... eevveeeeses 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex 
port A®eNcy .....ccccseee eeeewecere: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ...... wraiTri iy tik 
Western Star Mill Co. .....ceeeeeeeees' 
White & Co. ..csccccccccccvccsscccces . 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co......+.+++:: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co........+ssee009"' 
Williams Bros. Co. ......ccsceeveses'’ 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........-- , 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ....... Seeewsere® 
Wolf Milling Co. ........s66. secgueeee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .......eeeeeee’' 
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FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


Ravine worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 


several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 





Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 

He likes the way his Dad can hold 
up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 


progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 











